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To Hold Your Business, by Getting 
Your Friendship, by Giving You Service 


The Goodyear Service Station 
Dealer starts in where the Good- 
year factories leave off. 


The one big aim of the Good- 
year factories is to build mileage 
into the tires. 


The one big aim of the Good- 
year Service Station Dealer is to 
make it easy to get Goodyear 
Tires and Service. Thus you 
have maximum enjoyment and 
use of your tires with the least 
effort, time and expense. 


The first element of conveni- 
ence is to be able to get Good- 
year Tires when you want 
them. 


So Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers are located everywhere. 
By the sign above you will know 

em. 


In the rural hamlets, in the medi- 
um-size towns, in the big cities — 
everywhere you may be or ma 
go, you will always find a Rend 
year Service Station Dealer within 
easy reach. 


And the men in this wide-spread 
organization aim to earn their rea- 
sonable profit by giving real 
service. 


They will see that you use tires 
of proper size; they will provide 
proper inflation; they will tell you 
whether the wheels of your car are 


in alignment. 


They will guard against the var- 
ious forms of tire abuse which you 


may innocently inflict. 


These tire experts are not satis- 
fied merely to sell you Goodyear 
Tires. 





Their interest continues until 
you have had maximum mileage 
and satisfaction from them. 


They all have the same pur 
ose, the same disposition —to 
hold your business by getting your 
friendship, by giving you service. 


Such men, who forego extra 
discounts to sell you better tires, 
are good men for you to deal with. 
This chain of Goodyear Service 
Station Dealers is a part of the 
Goodyear Policy—a time and 
money-saving advantage to you. 


It is given to you over and above 
the extra mileage built into Good- 
year Tires, which makes them go 
farther and last longer, and so 
cost you less in the end. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 
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COMMUNITY LIFE AT NEW ERA 


If one were to examine carefully a 
map of Jowa for New Era, he could 
not find it, even in small type, but to 
a group of patriotic farmer families it 
stands as does a city to its commer- 
cial club. At New Era a minister of a 
rural church has ideals for the build- 
ing up of a farm community the same 
as a commercial club has ideals for 
building up the business and social life 


of a city. It is this spirit or pride that 
make s the community distinguished, 
that’is keeping the young 
folks on the farm, and 


and to get the families of the com- 
munity together frequently. 

The gymnasium was built and 
equipped to help solve the amusement 
problem. Farm boys as a rule are not 
in need of much exercise outside of 
what they get on the farm, but there 
is a longing for contests in which to 
match one’s ability against the next 
man’s, or for a group of men from one 
district to meet a group of men from 





another district. During the winter, 





ceased, and an apology was made at 
the end of the game. 

An attempt is being made to elevate 
the standard of citizenship in the New 
Era community. To accomplish this, the 
pastor felt that more education was 
absolutely necessary, and he started 
work which is providing it. The first 
year of a three-year course was given 
last season, the class being strictly 
undenominational, and open to the en- 
tire community. It met on Tuesday 





elevating them to a high- 
er type of citizenship 
than existed before the 
movement was started. 

The community has an 
jdeal location for a move- 
ment of this kind. The 
district is in an out-of- 
the-way section of Mus- 
catine county, and is not 
even on a main-traveled 
ro2d. It is ten or twelve 
miles from Muscatine, 
and twice as far from 
Davenport. The nearest 
railway station is three 
miles, but so few trains 
stop that most persons 
rely on an interurban, 
four and one-half miles 
distant, 

In the center of this 
community is a church, 
noted on account of the 
number of young people 
that attend, a gymnasium 
where basket-ball afd 
athletic contests provide 
amusements; a_ pretty 
park, and a cosy cottage 
for the pastor. This group of buildings 
—together with the leadership of an 
able minister—binds together dozens 
of families into an ideal rural commu- 
nity where all are boosters. 

While church work is the ultimate 
aim of the minister, Rev. A. D. Freden, 
it is only a small part of his actiivties 
in the upbuilding of the community. 
Thru the work which many ministers 
think foreign to a preacher, Rev. Mr. 
Freden gets many into the church. This 
seems especially true with the young 
folks of the community, and it is this 
class upon which the minister exerts 
his influence. 

In the first place, the craving of the 
young for amusements and social ac- 
tivities was recognized. It seemed that 
the church had best provide these rath- 
er than to let the boys and girls seek 
them elsewhere, possibly in a City. 
Therefore, a function of this church 
and its pastor is to provide a certain 
amount of purely social entertainment, 





Young People of the Community Study Evenings. 


| the gymnasium provides an ideal place 
for amusements of this kind. The com- 
munity has made much use of this 

building since it was put up, in 1910. 
The Sunday school class has a strong 
basket-ball team, which is a member 
of the Muscatine League, and it stands 
for clean sport. The boys did not play 
last winter, on account of devoting 
their attention to other matters, but 
the former season they were not once 
defeated on their own floor. These 
games and contests bring the people 
together from many miles. The boys, 
altho they are as husky and rugged as 
any they meet, will not tolerate any 
roughness or unfit language on their 
own floor. At one of the games, a 
member of the visiting team used some 
pretty rough language in his excite- 
ment. He was told twice by a member 
of the New Era team that this would 
positively not be tolerated, and the 
third warning was to the effect that 
if such language was repeated, he 
would go out of the 











y Bee 


The Remcdeled Church at New Era. 


back door head-first. 
The rough language 








and Friday nights of each week. While 
there are no educational requirements 
for entry, the work is as thoro as one 
would get in a high school in a similar 
subject. The class last season included 
both single and married persons. 

History, literature, grammar and 
Bible history were the chief subjects 
studied the first year. In each case, a 
standard text was followed. The class 
prepared its lessons at home, and came 
either to the gymnasium or to the par- 
sonage to recite. Additfonal subjects, 
such as one would get in high school, 
will be studied the second and third 
year, when it is planned to repeat the 
course with such modifications as may 
seem necessary. 

It happens that some of the young 
folks of the class can not leave home 
very well to attend a regular high 
school; yet they feel a desire to get 
more education than a grade school 








provides. In one instance, two sisters 
are keeping house for their father and | 
brothers, the mother 


not well go away for high school train- 
ing, but they can get a certain portion 
of it by attending the night school, and 
they were two enthusiastic members 
of the class. Sometimes boys can not 
leave the farm, yet they long for an 
education which will fit them to meet 
their city friends on an equal social 
plane. The class included some boys 
so situated, and some married persons 
who wanted to broaden their general 
education or to make up for what was 
missed in their younger 

7 days. 
To relieve the monot- 
! ony of all study and reci- 





tation, refreshments are 
served each Friday even- 
ing, after the class work. 
During this period, in- 
side games are played, 
and they have a general 
good time. Next year, it 
is planned to hold the 
recitations from 7:30 to 
9 o’clock on Tuesday and 
Wriday evenings. Boys 
will play and _ practice 
basket-ball during the 
next hour, while the girls 
will hold their club meet- 
ing. The social and the 
amusement features help 
to stimulate interest in 
the class study work, 
and this in turn leads to 
the Sunday school, which 
brings a good many into 
the church. 

In a rural community, 
such as New Era, there 
are very few leaders in 
either social or church 
work, unless they are 
developed from the untrained country 
young men and women. The commu- 
nity work at New Era seems to be ac- 
complishing this. It brings them to- 
gether at regular periods; they meet 
each other both at church and at the 
literary entertainments, and as a re- 
sult they appear as cultured as do the 
city guests who visit them once in a 
while. Each takes part in the literary 
programs which are held from time to 
time, and the work develops latent pos- 
sibilities in the young. At the church, 
a country girl handles a pipe organ 
with ease, and a strong choir gives 
evidence of its talent at the Sunday 
services. 

During the summer, semi-monthly 
social meetings are held around at the 
homes of neighbors. The object of 
these is entirely social, the women 
folks bringing something to eat, and 
all talking over things in general. On 
the Fourth of July, a big celebration is 

(Coilinued on page 1 066) 








having died a year 
ago. The girls could 
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Home of the Pastor, 








A Good Gymnasium is Provided. 
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Acents Wantep—!In many localities subsecrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act eas club 
agents. if thereis no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 








ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited. Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
it asa favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West thru which 
to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date farm- 
ers. Rates can be hadon application. No disguised 
advertiscments are accepted at any price. 


ComM™MU NICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 

Published. 


Proroorarus of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and will be reproduced if of genera! interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 


QuesTions—Subsecribers are at Iberty to ask 
Questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as posal- 
bie, either through the paper orby mal!. We donot 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postoffice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 














All correspondence should be directed tothe paper 
and not to any individual connected with it. 
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Ce. The entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
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The Iowa State Fair 
ffow the summer has flown away! 
Here we are almost up to the time of 
the Iowa State Fai 
serve 


r, which in this state 


; to separate the work of 
and that of fall. 
August 24th, and 


following week. 


the 
have 


continues thru 
The fair folks 








summer | 


It opens this year on | 


made great preparations for a record- 
breaking exposition. They have given | 
especial attention to new features, and | 
are planning things so that, with any- 
thing like decent weather, all who 
come will have a right good time. 

The lowa State Fair has come to be 


a sort of harvest home picnic occasion | 


for many thousands of Iowa 
It comes at a time when it is not hard 
to get away from the farm, unless the 
threshing outfit has begun work in the 
neighborhood. It affords an opportu- 
nity for most of the family to take a 
real vacation, combining in a way busi- 
ness and pleasure. The fair offers an 
excellent opportunity for studying the 
progress which has been made with 
agricultural machinery and with live 
stock. It offers entertainment features 
which afford a pleasant change from 
the grind of farm work, and, above all, 
it serves as an occasion for meeting 
folks from all parts of the state, re- 
newing old acquaintances, swapping 
experiences and cementing friend- 
ships. 

If roads and weather permit, the 
nice way to come to the fair is by auto, 
and camp on the grounds. The high 
wooded area in the eastern part of the 
grounds affords an ideal site for camp- 
ing. A tent may be brought along, or 
it may be rented at a reasonable price 
from either of the two Des Moines con- 
cerns which make a business of doing 
this. They put up the tent, are respon- 
sible for it, and take it down at the 
close of the fair. They furnish cots, 
chairs, bedding, etc. If a number of 
members of the family are coming, it 
pays to camp out. The tent affords a 
resting place and meeting place at any 
time during the day. It is comfortable 
at night, and gives one a sort of home 
life, which is very agreeable after a 
day’s tramping over the grounds. The 
auto will add much to the pleasure of 
the week. With it, one can get about 
Des Moines and see the beautiful parks 
and residence sections. 

The hotels are, of course, filled dur- 
ing fair week. The large number of 


farmers. | 





exhibitors who come each year arrange 
for their hotel rooms well in advance. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Des 
Moines, however, has made it a cus- 
tom for many years to see that every- 
one who comes to Des Moines, has a 
comfortable room, if he simply lets 
them know his wishes. They have 
listed many thousands of rooms in pri- 
vate homes. They maintain an infor- 
mation bureau in the court house, 
which is just across the street from 
the union station, and at another point 
on the east side, near the Northwestern 
station. The fair visitor who has not 
arranged for his room in advance can 
go to either of these information 
places, and will be given a card which 
carries directions for reaching a pri- 
vate home, where a satisfactory room 
may be obtained at a very reasonable 
price. All that is necessary is to call 
on the Chamber of Commerce at either 
of these headquarters and make your 
wishes known. Visitors should make 
their arrangements for lodging as soon 
as they arrive in Des Moines. Go and 
look at the room, leave your baggage, 
and get settled before going to the fair 
grounds. This will save much time and 
annoyance. 

We hope many of the readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer will attend the fair 
this year. We hope the boys and girls 
will have an opportunity to come; and 
especially do we hope that the women 
folks may have a week off. They need 
the rest from household cares, and the 
change which the fair offers. They 
will find a hundred things to interest 
them. Make your plans to come. 





The Corn Crop and Rainfall 


Almost every year the corn crop is 
cut short of what it might De because 
of lack of rain. About one year in four 


we suffer a serious shortage of mois- 
ture. This season is dry, drier in some 
respects than any season for a long 
time. At the present time, the corn in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, southern 
Iowa and portions of Illinois and In- 
diana, seems to have suffered serious 
damage—just how much no one knows. 
In some sections, firing has been se- 
vere; in others, corn apparently looks 
well; the leaves have been rolling dur- 
ing the heat of the day, but the crop 
looks green and thrifty. Corn may look 
all right, however, and yet be suffer- 
ing for lack of rain. The stalk may 
look thrifty and the leaves green, but 
it may not be putting out the ears. No 
one knows just how much heat is re- 
quired to seriously damage pollen. 

In the following table we give the 
percentage of normal rainfall received 
by each of the corn belt states during 


the month of July of the four driest 
seasons we have experienced since 
1895: 

l | l l 

| 1916.| 1901. | a 1914. 

| | | 
SOM. © soins 55 57 | 45 | 57 
Illinois | 29 | 68 | &8 i 40 
Nebraska ..| 62 | 64 | 124 | 52 
Indiana -| 65 | 35 | 89 | 52 
Missouri : Be 1 46 1 7 7 62 
Kansas | 28 | BO 1 Bs } 67 
ADEIEO pe xine | 638 | 47 | 68 | 53 
Entire corn| | | 

belt | 46 | 52 | 69 55 


Vith the first three days of August 
thrown in, these seven states have had 
less rainfall in 1916 than in either of 
the other three years since 1895. 

The 1916 figures are based on 145 
stations, and include the rainfall from 
July Ist to August 3d, inclusive. The 
figures for the other years are for July 
only, and are based on the monthly 
July bulletins, covering about 500 sta- 
tions. From careful investigations, 
however, we are very sure that the 
figures are fairly comparable. It 
will be noticed that Illinois, Kansas 
and Missouri have each received less 
than 35 per cent of the normal rainfall, 
while the rest of the corn belt has re- 
ceived from 53 to 65 per cent. This 
means that in the five favored states 
farmers should receive an increased 
price because of the shortage in Kan- 
sas, Illinois and Missouri. Prices will 
not rise high enough, however, in these 
three states to compensate for the 
damage. 

In years like this, certain favored 
communities receive local showers, 
which give them good crops. In 1894, 
for example, in one of the western 
lowa counties, they had a heavy rain- 
fall in a very limited community, which 
gave the farmers there a forty-bushel 





crop of corn, while only a few miles 
away they had less than half of this. 

In our issue of last week, we gave 
the yield of corn in each of the dry 
years included in the foregoing table. 
The corn crop has gone backward dur- 
ing the past week. Instead of making 
up some of the shortage of rain, we 
have not held our own. At the date 
this is written (August 4th), the con- 
dition of the crop is more serious than 
a week ago. If hot weather continues 
and we do not get a real rain over the 
seven corn belt states, our corn crop 
will be very short. 

We need some careful scientific 
work on the influence of heat and 
rainfall on the corn yield. Some ex- 
cellent work has been done in this di- 
rection by Professor ¥. Warren Smith, 
of the Ohio station, but his work has 
been of a statistical rather than of an 
experimental nature. 

Professor Smith has found that over 
a period of sixty years, in Ohio, the 
July rainfall apparently has had more 
influence on corn yield than the rain- 
fall in any other month. The rainfall 
in July seems to have had about five 
times as much influence as the rain- 
fall in June, and about twice as much 
as that in August. Figuring by twenty- 
day periods, he reached the conclusion 
that the rainfall from July 21st to Au- 
gust 10th was worth more to the yield 
of corn in central Ohio than the rain- 
fall of any other twenty-day period. 
Further work based on the corn yield 
of a central Ohio farm for thirty years 
indicates that the rainfall during the 
ten days after tasseling has far more 
influence on yield than the rainfall of 
any other ten-day period; and that 
high temperatures during this particu- 
lar period do more damage than at any 
other time. 

During the past year, Wallaces’ 
Farmer has collected, day by day, rain- 
fall for the entire corn belt during the 
months of July and August, for all of 
the years from 1901 to 1916. Applying 
about the same mathematical system 
as was used by Professor Smith in 
Ohio, we find that the rainfall during 
the ten-day period ending July 15th 
has seemed to have the most influence 
on the corn yield. An inch of rain 
during the middle of July apparently 
was worth about twice as much as an 
inch during the last three weeks of 
August. The rainfall during the first 
ten days of August had a very strong 
influence: on yields, altho apparently 
not quite so much as that during the 
middle ten days of July. 

Our investigations confirm Professor 
Smith’s conclusion that July rainfall 
is the outstanding factor in determin- 
ing the yield of corn. The rainfall dur- 
ing the first ten days of August is also 
very important, while rain during the 
last three weeks of August does not 
count for nearly so much. 

These conclusions are based merely 
on average yields and average rain- 
fall. While clearly revealing the strong 
underlying tendencies, they do not 
give us the definite scientific informa- 
tion we should have concerning the ef- 
fect of rainfall at different periods dur- 
ing the growing season. 

Some of our experiment station peo- 
ple should devise a method by which 
they can control the moisture falling 
on a small corn field, and should then 
experiment to determine the value of 
rainfall at different periods. The most 
practical way to do this work will have 
to be worked out in considerable de- 
tail; but there is a field here for some 
thoroly scientific men to render a very 
valuable service to the farmers and 
business men of the country. 





August Sowing of Alfalfa 


While a great many farmers in Iowa 
and Illinois have been quite successful 
in securing a good stand of alfalfa by 
spring sowing, we think, one year with 
another, the safest plan is to sow in 
late July or some time in August. The 
very best plan is to devote the year to 
getting the seed bed ready and getting 
the alfalfa started; but this means los- 
ing the use of the land. If conditions 
are at all favorable, a very satisfactory 
stand can be obtained on stubble land 
by getting the crop of oats or wheat off 
the land as quickly as possible, disking 
the stubble two or three times very 
thoroly, plowing it immediately after 
the second or third disking, and then 
working it down with the disk and har- 
row until an ideal seed bed has been 
prepared. There is time to do this 
now, if it be started at once. We urge 
our readers, however, not to neglect 

sing the disk before plowing. It will 





help mightily both in plowing and in 
compacting the seed bed. 

If the seed bed be well prepared, and 
if there be timely rains to start germi- 
nation promptly, alfalfa may be sown 
practically anywhere in Illinois and 
Iowa as late as the first week in Sep- 
tember, with reasonable assurance of 
a good stand, and growth enough to 
take care of it thru the winter. In the 
latitude of Des Moines, we have sown 
it as late as the last week in Septem- 
ber, with the most satisfactory results, 
but we do not advise sowing as late 
as this. 


Last Call for the Silo 


It is not yet too late to build a silo 
in time for filling this year, but if it is 
to be done, the order should be placed 
at once. The evidence as to the value 
of silage for the steer feeder and gen- 
eral farmer, as well as for the dairyman, 
is multiplying very rapidly. During 
the past three months Wallaces’ Farm- 
er has published a report of experi- 
ments with silage for steer feeding, 
conducted by several different sta- 
tions. These experiments all give sil- 
age an even greater value for steers 
than -has been claimed for it in the 
past. With a little alfalfa or clover 
hay, and with cottonseed meal or oil 
meal for balancing the ration, beef 
can be made on silage cheaper than on 
anything else we have yet discovered. 
The dairyman, of course, finds silage 
almost indispensable to economical 
milk making, if he milks more than a 
dozen cows. 

In figuring the size of the silo, re- 
member that about 750 pounds of sil- 
age per day should be fed off of a 12- 
foot silo; 1,000 pounds from a 14-foot 
silo, and 1,300 pounds from a 16-foot 
silo. Translating this into terms of 
cattle, you should figure that there 
should be at least 20,000 pounds of cat- 
tle for a 12-foot silo; 25,000 pounds for 
a 14-foot silo, and 32,000 pounds for a 
16-foot silo. After the silo is once 
opened, the amounts indicated should 
be fed off to prevent spoilage. 

With a silo, practically June pasture 
can be provided for the cattle during 
the winter months. Not every farmer 
should build a silo, but silos should be 
found on many more farms in the corn 
belt than at the present time. 





Stock Valuation Matter Settled 


Word came last week that the Cum- 
mins amendment to the _ interstate 
commerce law has passed the house, 
and awaits only the signature of the 
president to be in effect. The Cum- 
mins amendment, in short, forbids the 
railroads from limiting their liability 
for damage to live stock shipments, 
when such damage is caused by their 
negligence. 

In January, 1914, the surreme court 
rendered a decision in an «xpress case, 
which seemed to give the railroads the 
right to fix a value upon live stock 
shipments, and to confine their pay- 
ment of damages to this value unless 
the shipper should pay an excess over 
the regular freight rate. 

The values fixed by the roads was 
$50 for steers, $10 for hogs, and other 
stock in proportion. These values were 
very much below the actual value of 
the stock. The shippers, thru the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association, 
opened negotiations with the railroads 
in an endeavor to persuade them to in- 
crease their valuations. These negotia- 
tions brought no results, and the mat- 
ter was then presented to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
commission increased the valuation td 
$75 for steers, $15 for hogs, and other 
stock in proportion. These new values, 
however, were still below the actual 
value of the stock at the present time 

The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ As- 
sociation accordingly asked Senator 
Cummins to see if he could not get at 
the matter by amendment to the intef- 
state commerce law. Senator Cummins 
took this up promptly, and secured al 
amendment a year ago. The effect of 
this amendment, however, was kill 
by its interpretation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Some sii 
months ago, Senator Cummins pro 
posed the matter again, and it is be 
lieved that the amendment which has 
now passed both houses will get at the 
matter and settle it for good. The rail 
roads will not longer be permitted t 
require the shipper to waive his dai 
age claim by signing a contract w hich 
fixes the valuation at less than the 
stock is worth, 
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Share Arrangement 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A owns an extra good 240-acre 
farm, of which about one-half is under 
rotated cultivation, and the balance is 
in blue grass pasture. At the present 
time, the farm is stocked with twenty 
grade Angus cows and their calves, 
and eighteen yearlings, about half of 
which are steers. There are sixteen 
Duroe Jersey brood sows, also six good 
horses, and a practically complete out- 
fit of implements and tools, All the 
buildings and fences are in good re- 
pair, and all the fences are hog-tight. 
Can a satisfactory share arrangement 
be entered into between A, the owner 
of this farm, and A’s son, a young man 
of twenty-three, who is thinking of get- 


ting married, and suggests that he 
rent he entire farm, stock and imple- 
ments? What would be an equitable 


share between father and son? The 
father would not live on the farm.” 

The usual share arrangement is for 
the owner of the farm to furnish the 
land, the renter to furnish the labor, 
and each of them to furnish half the 
live stock. It is quite customary for 
the renter to furnish the horses and 
the ordinary farm implements, as well 
as the labor. The partnership would 
pay such cash items as rent of binder, 
if one is rented; cost of binding twine, 
threshing bills, ete. The net profits 
would be divided half and half. 

Our correspondent does not state 
whether the son has sufficient capital 
to take over half the live stock and 
farm equipment. If he has, probably 
a regular share arrangement would be 
the most satisfactory. If the son does 
not have the capital, the father might 
take his note for the son’s interest in 
half the live stock, and then follow 
the usual arrangement. 

If they do not care to do this, there 





might be an arrangement made on a 
profit-sharing basis. For example, the 
father might say to the son: I have 
so much invested in this farm. In ad- 
dition, I have so many dollars invest- 
ed in live stock and equipment. You 
take over the whole thing and run it. 
We will keep bogks carefully, and at 
the end of the year I will take out 
enough to make me whole for the 
money I have spent for taxes and any- 
thing else I have paid out in cash. 
Then I will take out interest on the 
value of the land at 4 per cent. I 
will take out interest on the value of 
the live stock and equipment at 6 per 
cent. I will pay you so much a month. 
After I have been paid interest on my 
‘investment, and you have been paid 
your monthly wages, we will divide the 
net profits half and half. A _ profit- 
sharing plan of this sort might be 
worked out, that would prove satis- 
factory. 

In our issue of February 25, 1916, 
we printed a share arrangement which 
was worked out by a number of land 
owners and tenants. On the opposite 
page we also published an article un- 
der the heading, “A Real Profit-Shar- 
ing Scheme.” If our correspondent wil! 
look up these articles, he will prob- 
ably be able to work out something 
adapted to his circumstances. 





The Labor of Producing Corn 


Several corn belt stations have made 
careful inquiries into the labor re- 
quired by the corn crop. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, in Bulletin No. 157, 
gives some of the most complete fig- 
ures we have yet seen. They indicate 
that on the average Minnesota farm, 
it takes about twenty-seven hours of 


man labor and fifty-four hours of horse. 


labor to produce an acre of corn. Husk- 
ing takes more labor than any other 
operation. But if the corn is cut for 





fodder, and the shocks are hauled into 
the barn, it takes on the average three 
or four more man hours of labor per 
acre, altho the demand for horse labor 
is not much different. Siloing makes 
matters still worse, so far as labor re- 
quirements are concerned. To put the 
average acre of Minnesota corn into 
the silo requires about fifteen hours of 
man labor and from thirteen to twenty 
hours of horse labor. It may readily 
be seen that horse labor varies greatly, 
depending on the distance* which the 
corn bundles must be hauled. The la- 
bor expense might have been even 
greater if they were able to grow in 
Minnesota the heavier yielding south- 
ern varieties of corn; their silo corn 
yielded on the average only seven to 
eight tons per acre. It may be reck- 
oned that it takes about four hours of 
man labor and seven hours of horse 
labor to produce a ton of silage under 
ordinary Minnesota conditions. 

The Mtssouri station has also done 
some experimenting with regard to the 
labor requirements of the corn crop. 
As an average of 680 acres in Mis- 
souri, it required twenty-four hours of 
man labor and forty-two hours of horse 
labor to handle an acre of corn. These 
figures are not based on such long or 
careful work as that done at the Min- 
nesota station. Nevertheless, they in- 
dicate quite clearly that the average 
Missouri farmer does not spend as 
much time on his corn as the Minne- 
sota farmer. Possibly the Missouri 
farmer has Jarger and more regular 
fields, and can therefore handle his 
corn more efficiently. Possibly he uses 
more two-row Cultivators, and in that 
way cuts down the expense of culti- 
vating. 

The really high labor expense of 
producing corn is in Ohio. As an av- 
erage of 1,400 atres of corn land in 
Ohio, forty-eight hours of man labor 
and fifty-five hours of horse labor were 








réquired for each acre. The Ohio farm- 
ers spend a lot of extra time spread- 
ing manure and preparing the seed 
bed. They also do considerable hand 
hoeing. In the eastern part of the 
state, many of the fields are rather 
small and irregular, and require an ex- 
cess of both man and horse labor on 
this account. But the extra labor prob- 
ably pays, for the state of Ohio, one 
year with another, produces consider- 
ably more corn per acre than the more 
western corn belt states. 





Clover Manure Question 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“For the benefit of the land, which is 
better, to remove the first crop of clo- 
ver, or to cut and leave the first crop 
standing on the ground, or to leave 
both crops standing on the ground and 
then plow under? May it not be more 
profitable to leave the first crop on the 
ground than to take it off for feed? I 
am referring to old land. What is the 
value of a ton of clover when plowed 
under?” 

Clover is a splendid fertilizer, each 
ton returning to the soil as much fer- 
tility as is contained in two or three 
tons of manure. To be exact, each ton 
of clover hay contains about 40 pounds 
of nitrogen, five pounds of phosphorus, 
and thirty pounds of potassium. Of 
course, if the clover is fed to stock, 
and the resulting manure is carefully 
saved and returned to the land, three- 
fourths of this fertility will be recov- 
ered. Ordinary corn belt land which 
is not sour should, when in clover, pro- 
duce $3 to $12 worth of fertility. The 
live stock man can get a double profit 
from his clover, but where no stock at 
all is kept, it pays to grow clover once 
every four years and plow under, for 
the single profit of improved soil fer- 
tility. 


THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 


A new magazine was issued in May, 
1916, under the title, ““Russia—Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Ixport Opportunity.” 
This is a very interesting magazine, 
giving much information 


offered in the English language. Pic- 
tures are given of Russian peasant 
homesteads and there is a description 
of the great change which has come 
over Russian farming in the past ten 
years. Previous to the time of our 
civil war the Russian peasants were 
bound to the land and in a sense were 
slaves. For the past fifty years they 
have been free but have been unable 
to farm economically because of the 
way their land was cut up in small 
strips. For instance, twenty or thirty 
peasants would live together in a lit- 
tle village and each peasant would 
have twenty, fifty or even one hundred 
little strips of land in different direc- 
tions from the village. It has been es- 
timated that some of the peasants trav- 
eled several thousand miles a year in 
visiting their different strips of land. 
Some of these strips were only four or 
five feet wide and might vary in length 
from twenty rods to half a mile. Fin- 
ally about 1906 the Russian govern- 
ment and the peasants realized that 
this system of land holding was out of 
date and during the past ten years 
both parties have been working to- 
gether to bring the land into solid 
blocks as it is in this country. 

Some years ago Pierre Theoktistof 
of the village of Maschoutino owned 
thirty-seven acres, divided into severity 
different stfips in different directions 
from the village, but in 1908 his land 
was brought together and now he can 
cultivate his thirty-seven acres with 
very little lost labor whereas before 
he was compelled to travel needless 
miles every day. 

Russia produces even less per acre 
of corn, wheat and oats than the 
United States. The average corn 
yield for Russia is about twenty bush- 
els per acre, the average wheat yield 
thirteen bushels, the average oats yield 
twenty-five bushels. But the soil of a 
large part of southern Russia is tre- 
mendously rich, being very similar to . 
our prairie loam. The Russian name 
for these soils, chernozem, signifies 
black earth. These chernozem soils 
where the black earth is from two to 
five feet in depth cover an area about 
equal to eight states the size of Iowa. 
They are just a little too far north for 


concerning | 
‘Russia which has never before been | 





raising of good corn, but are splen- 
didly located for small grain. Every 
year European Russia seeds about the 
same amount of land to wheat and oats 
as the United States, but she pays far 
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more attention to barley and rye than 
we do. 

Russia has been asleep but we are 
now told that she is awakening. She 
wishes to buy American goods; her 
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This Sixteen Acre Farm Was Formerly in Fifteen Smail Strips. 











peasants have saved tens of millions of 
dollars which formerly were spent on 
vodka; her farming is becoming more 
profitable. 


In the new magazine dealing with 
Russia, it is stated that Russian ex- 
ports have consisted chiefly of agricul- 
tural products and that these products 
have been exchanged in western Eu- 
rope for manufactures and luxuries. 
Under the present situation Russia is 
unable to bring in these luxuries from 
western Europe and therefore the 
United States will take wheat, oats, 
barley and rye in pay for the goods 
which she _ sells to the Russians. 
That is the form in which the western 
European nations have taken pay from 
the Russians and may it not be that 
we will have to do the same? Of 
course it may be possible to arrange it 
so that we can sell Russia manufac- 
tured products. Russia can sell west- 
ern Europe agricultural products, and 
western Europe can settle the debt 
with us by giving us manufactured 
products which we don’t make at 
home. However, there is a strong 
chance that American trade with any 
foreign country developed agricultur- 
aly and not industrially will bring the 
agricultural products of that country 
in competition with the products pro- 
duced by the farmers of the United 
States. 


One hundred years ago when Eng- 
land began to grow vigorously in a 
manfacturing way, she found it nec- 
essary in her foreign trade with unde- 


| veloped nations to take agricultural 
| products 


in pay for manufactured 
goods. In order to do this economic- 
ally she repealed her high tariffs on 
agricultural products and threw farm- 
ing into a state of discouragment 
from which it has not yet entirely re- 
covered. Considerably less land is 
planted to small grain in England to- 
day than one hundred years ago. 

We do not claim that American 
farming will be prostrated because of 
a widening of our commercial rela- 
tions with foreign countries. But it is 
certainly worth while for the farmers 
of this country to keep their eyes open 
in order to make sure that they are 
getting as square a deal as the manu- 
facturing and financial interests. Ev- 
ery move toward establishing trade 
relations with such countries as Ar- 
gentina, Russia and Australia should 
be carefully watched by American 
farmers. 
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The Print Paper Problem 


Our readers no doubt have noticed 
that the paper which we are now using 
is not quite up to the quality which 
Wallaces’ Farmer has used for many 
years past. The reading matter and 
illustrations are just as clear and well 
printed as heretofore, but the paper 
seems to be more flimsy, and some of 
our folks have thought that it has been 
smaller than usual, altho in fact it 
has averaged more pages so far during 
the year 1916 than during a like period 
in 1915. 

The paper problem has become a 
very serious one with most publishers. 
For years, some of the important ma- 
terial used in making paper has been 
imported from Europe. Shortly after 
the war began, paper manufacturers 
found it impossible to secure this ma- 
terial. They have been doing the best 
they could to replace the foreign ma- 
terial with that produced at homc, but 
the paper business has been very seri- 
ously demoralized, and manufacturers 
have found it impossible to supply the 
demand for the character of paper that 
Wallaces’ Farmer has used heretofore, 


" 





at anything like a price which pub- | 


ishers can afford to pay. 


On today’s | 


market, the advance in the price of | 
paper compared with a year ago has | 


been sufficient to make a difference to 
Wallaces’ Farmer of between $30,000 
and $35,000 a year. Fortunately, we 
placed our contract some months since 
on more favorable terms than could be 
secured now, altho even then the ad- 
vance which we must pay this year 
over last would buy a good-sized Iowa 
farm. Many daily papers which neg- 
lected to make their contracts in time, 
or which have been dealing with mills 


that are not strong financially, have | 
had very serious trouble in securing | 


paper at any price. 

We know that our readers will sym- 
pathize with us in this matter, and will 
understand that we are doing the very 
best we can to keep the mechanical 
appearance of Wallaces’ Farmer up to 
its accustomed standard. We shall 
give them a paper upon which the 
printed matter will be clear and easy 
to read, and which will bring out the 
illustrations as nicely as ever. The 
one difference they will notice will be 
in the color, which is not quite so clear, 
dnd in the weight, which is naturally 
somewhat lighter. 





Determining Value of Feed By 
Composition 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am short-feeding some 1,000-pound 
steers, and will sell within a month. I 
have mixed hay, mostly timothy, at $10 
per ton; corn at 80 cents per bushel, 
oil meal at $36 a ton, and straw at $3 
a ton. What is my best ration? A 
dealer wishes to sell me an alfalfa 
meal which contains 10 per cent pro- 
tein, 1 per cent fat, and 48 per cent 
carbohydrates. I figure that in corn at 
80 cents a bushel, protein costs me 4 
cents a pound and carbohydrates 1.47 
cents a pound. On this same basis, 
the protein in a ton of the alfalfa meal 
mentioned should be worth $8.80 and 
the carbohydrates $14.11, making a to- 
tal value for the feed of $22.91 per ton. 
What do you say that I can afford to 
pay for it?” 

While we do not believe that the 
chemical analyses of feeds should be 
the only guide in feeding, yet it is al- 
ways worth while to take these into 
consideration, and do some such figur- 
ing as our correspondent has done. He 
has made the mistake, however, of not 
reducing the fat to a carbo-hydrate 
basis, and has therefore given his car- 
bohydrates too high a value in order 
to secure a proper comparison between 
corn and the prepared feed. To reduce 


fat to a carbohydrate basis, multiply it | 
When this is done, it will be | 


by 214. 


have a certain additional value not in- 
dicated in their analyses, because of 
their palatability. It is hard to prove 
these things at all exactly, but there is 
undoubtedly a little something to these 
contentions. We doubt very much, 
however, if it will pay our correspond- 
ent to pay much over $23 for the feed 
mentioned when corn is 80 cents per 
bushel and oil meal $36 a ton. The 
probabilities are that it will pay him 
best to feed his steers two or three 
pounds of oil meal per head daily, to- 
gether with enough corn to put on the 
flesh desired. But if the alfalfa meal 
can be bought for less than $23 per 
ton, it might pay to feed three to five 
pounds of it per head daily. The mo- 
lasses-alfalfa mixtures are very palat- 
able, 


Hog Chart Correction 


In some of the early issues of last 
week’s Wallaces’ Farmer there was an 
error made in the headings of the 
charts on pages 5 and 6. The chart 
which was printed on page 5 of our 
issue of August 4th is a hog chart, but 
thru an error in making up the paper, 
the heading indicated it to be a butter 
chart, and the reading matter also 
dealt with butter. The lower chart on 
page 6 is a butter chart. The error was 
discovered and corrected shortly after 
the printing began, but several thou- 
sand copies had already been printed. 
These went largely to outside states, 
We suggest that our readers examine 
their issue of last week, and if they 
received a copy in which this error oc- 
curred, they can indicate it in pencil. 





Corn Fourteen Years on the 


Same Ground 


While at the Iowa station, in June, 
we saw corn which had been grown for 
fourteen years on the same ground. 
Growing side by sidé with it was corn 
grown on clover sod. There was as- 
tonishingly little difference between 
the two pieces. The clover sod corn 
seemed to be just a little darker in 
color, but was very little taller. Tho 


- difference will begin to make itsself 





found that there are about 83 polinds | 


of carbohydrate equivalent in 100 
pounds of corn. The protein in 100 
pounds of corn is worth about 40 cents, 
leaving about $1.03 (with corn at 80 
cents a bushel or $1.43 per cwt.) to 
cover the value of 83 pounds of carbo- 


apparent in August, and when the final 
returns are in, the clover sod will no 
doubt yield fully twenty bushels more 
per acre than the land which has been 
in corn continuously for fourteen 
years. 

Almost any kind of soil will grow 
splendid looking corn up to the time 
that the corn is a foot or two high, pro- 
vided only that the weeds are kept 
down, that there is a fair supply of 
moisture, but not too much, and that 
the weather is not too cool. But in 
July and August, soil fertility begins to 
make itself felt, and the corn on rich 
land draws steadily ahead, doing ten 
times as effective work so far as prof- 





its are concerned, as the corn on poor 
land. 





Philippine Agriculture 


We of the corn belt would not think 
much of Philippine farming. The aver- 
age farm consists of only about fifteen 
acres. There are about as many farm- 
ers in the Philippines as there are in 
the entire corn belt. In other words, 
there are almost a million Philippine 
farmers. But of this great number, 
only about 3,000 run farms as big as 
the average Iowa farm. 

For over a decade, the United States 
government has been working with the 
Philippine agricultural situation. Our 
government has been unusually suc- 
cessful in improving the yields of rice 
and corn, the two principal grain crops 
of the Philippines. It has brought the 
cocoannut bud-rot under control, and 
has greatly reduced the number of 
cattle dying from rinderpest. Philip- 
pine agricultural methods are still very 
crude, but a great improvement seems 
to have taken place under the super- 
vision of our government. 





Fruit Marketing 


Last week representatives from the 
agricultural colleges of Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, met at Ames, with Pres- 
ident Pearson, of the Iowa Agricultural 
College; Professor Bliss, of the ex- 
tension department, and Professors 
Herrick and Fitch, of the horticultural 
department. The meeting was to make 
plans for the future development of 
coéperative marketing of fruits and 
vegetables. Professor Fitch, of Ames, 


-has given a good deal of attention to 


this matter, and the conference of the 
various representatives of other states 
should result in making out a plan by 
which our fruits and vegetables can be 
marketed to much better advantage 
both to the producer and the consumer. 





Lightning Rod Question 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I built a hog house 60 feet long and 
24 feet wide, with two ventilators on 
the roof. I believe that these ventilat- 
ors are made of tin. Do you think that 
they will make the hog house more 
likely to be struck by lightning? 
havé no lightning rods.” 

An authorit, on lightning rods gives 
it as his opinion that such ventilators 
are likely to make the hog house more 
apt to be struck by lightning. Light- 
ning seeks the path of least resistance, 
and lightning anywhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the hog house might very 
possibly be attracted to these venti- 
lators. It probably would be wise to 
rod a building of this size and value. 





Rack for Low Wheeled Wagon 


I saw an item in your paper, asking 
how to build a hay rack for a low 
wheeled wagon. I made one last sum- 
mer, and I find it very handy, as one 


man can put it on or take it off very 
easily. This is for a 14-foot rack. 

I took 2x8x16’s for stringers for. the 
bed, and set them in slanting, so that 


D 


it would be narrower in front, so as to 
make shorter turns, and used four 2x4x 
8’s for crosspieces, using the regular 
hay rack clamps instead of bolts. Bor- 
ing of holes tends to weaken the lum- 
ber. For sides on this rack, I used 
2x4’s, two and a half feet long, with 


| 4-inch strips for sides, three on each 


hydrates. This makes each pound of 
carbohydrates worth 1.23 cents, with 
corn at 80 cents a bushel. On this 
basis, the alfalfa meal is worth about 
$20.50 per ton. 

But it must be remembered that it is 
not always fair to judge feeds by their | 
chemical composition. Bran, for in- 
stance, is worth much more than its 
chemical analysis would indicate. It 
is claimed that the molasses feeds | 


side, and crossed the ones at the end 
of the rack. As I made a flat bot- 
tomed rack, I used seven boards one 








foot wide, leaving cracks of about two 
inches. I also used clamps for the 
sides, so the basket can be easily taken 
off without removing any bolts. At 
the top of the basket, at each end, I 
used 2x4’s, making it quite a bit strong- 
er than 1x4’s. 

This is a plan for a rack 8 feet 8 
inches by 14 feet. The reason I used 





16-foot stringers was to make a feed 
box at the back of the rack, as there 
is quite a lot of shock threshing in this 
country, and there is not always room 
in the barns for all of the teams, and 
by this plan a fellow can feed his team 
at his own rack. 

This rack cost $13 for material, and 
one day’s work for myself. 

W. R. ARCHER. 
Minnesota. 








Skim-Milk Calves Versus Others 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“TI would like to know the difference 
in the cost of calves raised to six 
months of age, running with their dams 
on pasture, and taking all the milk, and 
those fed skim-milk and grain. What 
grain and how much should be fed to 
the skim-milk calves to make them 
just as good as the calves running with 
their dams?” 


It is difficult, with any system of 
management, to make the skim-milk 
calf just as good as the dam-suckled 
calf at weaning time, but three months 
after weaning, there should be very 
little difference between the two. In 
fact, in a Kansas experiment, skim- 


milk calves seemed to have a slight 
advantage after weaning. One lot of 
calves which was fed skim-milk gained 
an average of 1.5 pounds daily, five 
months previous to weaning, while the 
lot running with their dams gained 1.8 
pounds daily during this period. But 
the feed cost of 100 pounds of gain was 
$2.26 for the skim-milk calves and 
$4.41 for the calves running with their 
dams. This was when feed prices and 
milk prices were much cheaper than 
now. At the present time, the cost of 
100 pounds of gain with the skim-milk 
calves would be around $3.50, as com- 
pared with about $7 for the calves run- 
ning with their dams. After weaning, 
the Kansas skim-milk calves made av- 
erage daily gains of 2.1 pounds, and 
required, for 100 pounds of gain, only 
439 pounds of grain, while the calves 
which had run with their dams made 
an average daily gain of 2 pounds, and 
required, for 100 pounds of gain, 475 
pounds of grain. 

The skim-milk calf should be taught 
to eat grain when it is about three 
weeks old, at the time when it is grad- 
ually being changed over from whole 
milk to skim-milk. Corn alone does 
very nicely, but we rather prefer a 
mixture of equal parts of corn, bran 
and oats, together with just a little oil 
meal. This should be allowed accord- 
ing to the appetite at first, being grad- 


| ually increased until about a pound or 


a pound and a half daily is being fed. 
Previous to weaning, the average 
amount per head daily will be about 
one-half pound. After weaning, the 
ration should be increased, and about 
one part of oil meal for each five or 
six parts of other grain should be fed, 
the exact amount of grain to feed at 
this time depending on how rapidly it 
is desired to fatten the calves. 





Community Life at New Era 


(Continued from third page.) 


held, and other holidays are observed 
in appropriate ways. 

The community accommodations are 
made possible by the liberal support 
of those interested, and the Misses 
Clara and Emma Brandt, two sisters 
who contribute good-sized sums each 
year to further the good work. Their 
interests are in the community, on ac- 
count of early associations there, and 
they still own considerable land in the 
neighborhood. Being financially able, 
they feel it is their duty to do what 
they can for the good of the commu- 
nity. Believing that a live rural church 
is one of the best ways of building up 
a community, they have made this a 
nucleus from which the good work ra- 
diates. The church itself, the gymna- 
sium and the park are lighted by elec- 
tricity, from current generated on the 
grounds. The engine which drives the 
dynamo also furnishes power for the 
pipe organ. Inside, the chyrch is made 
attractive by valuable paintings. 

The minister devotes his entire time 
to his one charge, giving the work his 
undivided attention, and he is a minis- 
ter with qualifications that would take 
him to a large city. Rev. Mr. Freden 
completed a college course, studied in 











| Sweden, and has finished at a three 
year theological seminary in fhis coun- 


He is as good a basket-ball coach 
and he enjoys 


try. 
as he is a preacher, 


| teaching the night classes as well as 





he does training the choir. 

If people of the 1,200 vacant rural 
churches in Iowa were to work along 
lines similar to those followed at New 
fra, they would get their members to 
gether and offer a salary which would 
attract able ministers, and then let the 
preachers broaden the field of church 
work, and there probably would be few- 
er country churches with closed doors 
on Sundays. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
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FIELD ARTILLERY IN ACTION. This photo shows the gun crew of Battery C of the Sixth Field Artillery “somewhere” in Mexico, supporting General Pershing’s army. 


3 ‘ The gun use 
is the U.S. standard three-inch. It has a range of nearly five miles and is a most effective field piece. It is very similar to the famous “75s” of the French army. “ ek: 





























ARMORED AUTO TRUCK. The motor truck plays a big part in modern military meth CHINESE PIEMAN VISITS CAMP. 
ods. The New York boys have an armored truck for their machine gun battery. The driver is nished with ample food, but it is plain and lacks variety. A chance io eat pie is hailed with 


The soldier boys on the Mexican border are fur- 


fully protected except for a narrow slit thru which hecanseetodrive. Theheadsandshoulders enthusiasm. This Chinese pieman is about sold out. 


Note how, with true milit: spec 
of the machine gun operators are also protected by curved armor plate. gu — 


order, the buyers line up and take their turn under the watchful eye of the guard. 
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past the “oe ge al times are called ‘‘mess” in the soldier’s parlance. The meals are prepared in field kitchens and served a company at atime. The boys line up with plates and cups and march 


where they are each served , The f i , " Q P 73 mi mariety . , an : , . 
to hel; Se . > each served a generous portion. The food is wholesome but plain, and the boys miss the variety to which they are accustomed at home. Company funds are used 
. bp out the army bill of fare by the purchase of fresh vegetables, fruit and other items which the season and the locality permit. Photo was taken at the New York mobilization camp. 
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A Great Increase in Railroad Wages 

Means Higher Freight Rates and a 

Burden on Agricultural Prosperity 
Do you think the railroads ought to in- 


crease the wages of their highly paid train em- 


ployes $100,000,000 a year? 


No great increase in railroad wages can be made with- 
out directly touching your pocketbook. Out of every dollar 
you pay the railroads 44 cents goes to the employes. 

Compare the mare of these men (who have refused to 


arbitrate their deman 


s for higher wages, and are threaten- 


ing to tie up the country’s commerce to enforce them) with 


those of other American workers—with yours. 


On all the railroads in 1915 three-quarters of the train employes earned these wages: 
































— Freight Yard 
Range Average Range Average Range Average 
Engineers. . . || *104! $2067 | 149 gigo2 | $1902 gisz26 
Conductors . .|| 3347 $1850 | 3333 $1719 | 3072 $1310 
Firemen . . .|| 927, $1203 | 5095 $1117| 69S $924 
Brakemen. . .|| ;930 $1095 | ,J2) $1013 | 1257 $1076 

a ae a oe er a oe on one See 


wages because the money to pay them 


comes out of your pocket. 


Low freight rates have given Ameri- 


can farmers command of the markets of the 





world. 


With two-thirds of the cost of operating 


of these demands be determined by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission (the body 


that fixes the rates you pay the carriers), 





or by a national arbitration board. The 


employes’ representatives have refused this 





railroads the wages paid labor, any great 





increase in labor cost inevitably means higher 


freight rates. 


A $100,000,000 increase 


all freight rates. 


in railroad 
wages is equal to a five per cent. increase on 


strike. 





offer and have taken a vote on a national 


This problem is your problem. The 


railroad managers, as trustees for the public, 


have no right to place this burden on the 
cost of transportation to you without a 
clear mandate from a public tribunal. 





National Conference Committee of the Railways 


ELISHA LEE, Chairman 
>, R. ALBRIGHT, Gen’! Manager. 
Atlantic Coast Line KRallroad. 
. W. BALDWIN, Gen'l Manager, 
Central of Georgia Rallway. 
L. BARDO, Gen’! Manager, 
New York, New Haver®& Hartford R. R. 
. H. COAPMAN, Vice-President, 
Southern Raliway. 
E. COTTER, Gen’! Manager, 
Wabash Railway. 
. E. CROWLEY, Asst. Vice-President, 
New York Centra! Railroad. 


yOPRpor 
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Nearly always fol- 
lows when seed bed 
is properly prepared. 


The KRAMER 
Rotary Harrow 


Dises, levels and pulver- 
izes at one time. Quicker 


seed germination-brings 








Easily put on any 
horse or tractor plow. 
Makes even stand. 
THOUSANDS 
IN USE. bigger yields. 
Low price. Address— folder Free — Write. 


KRAMER ROTARY HARROW CO. 
Dept. 4 MORTON, ILLINOIS 


Ketone imenads as eReniRr eR 


Get Your Fur Robes 
and Coats Repaired 


and relined now when our work ia slack. We can | 
save you money on this work at this the dull season. 
Young men wanted in each township to act as our 


agents. A good proposition for you. You can make 


good money by taking orders !n your neighborhood. | 


Write today for full particulars. 
HM. WILLARD & SON, Marshalltown, La. 
Reliable Custom Tauners and Furriers. 


| 


| 
| 


G. H. EM 
Great 
>. H. EW 
Philad 

> 


ERSON, Gen'l Manager, 
Nortbern Railway. 
ING, Gen'l Manager, 


elphia & Reading Rallway. 
RICK, Asst. to President, 


Chesepeake & Ohio Railway. 


if 
E 
A. 8. GREIG, Asst. to Receivers, 
c 


8t. Louls & San Francisco Raflroad. 


> W. KO 


UNS, Gen’l Manager, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


H. W. 
Wheel 


McMASTER, Gen’! Manager, 


ing & Lake Erie Ratlroad. 


N. D. MAHER, Vice-President, 
Norfolk & Western Rallway. 

JAMES RUSSELL, Gen’l Manager, 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 

A. M. BCHOYER, Resident Vice-President, 
Pennsylvania Lines West. 

W. L. SEDDON, Vice-President, 
Seaboard Air Line Ratlway. 

A. J. STONE,”Vice-President, 
Erie Rallroad. 

G. 8. WAID, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Manager, 
Sunset Central Lines. 














Wanted 30,000 Men 


For Harvest Work on Immense Crops of 


Western Canada 


Wages $3.00 Per Day and Board 


Cheap Railway Rates From Boundary Points 


Employment bureaus at Winnipeg, Regina, North Portal, Saska- 
toon, Ft. Frances, Kings Gate, B. C.; Coutts, Calgary, Alberta. 


No Conscription—Absolutely No Military Interference 


W. V. BENNETT, 


For all particulars apply to the following Canadian Government 


Agents: 
FRANK H. HEWITT, 
202 W. 5th St, Des Moines, la. Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 311 Jackson St., St Paul, Minn. 


R. A. GARRETT, 








| 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Waillaces’ Farmer. 


The Fertilizer Industry 


Those of us west of the Mississippi 
and north of central Missouri scarcely 
realize that there is a fertilizer indus- 
try in the United States. Corn belt 
farmers buy scarcely any typical com- 
mercial fertilizer, containing nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium. Neverthe- 
less, the fertilizer industry is a big 
one. At the present time, the industry 
turns out about $170,000,000 worth of 
products annually, which is half again 
as much as was manufactured five 
years ago. At the present time there 
are over 1,000 fertilizer plants in the 
United States, most of which are lo- 
cated in the southern and eastern 
states. There are a few plants in Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri and the other corn 
belt states, but these’ plants are mainly 
run subsidiary to the packing’ house 
industry, and the product is sold for 
the most part in the south. Altogether 
there are ninety-three fertilizer plants 
in the corn belt. It would seem likely 
that when the corn belt comes to using 
fertilizers in a larger way, that it ought 
to be able to secure at least part of 
the same withofit payment of an ex- 
orbitant freight rate. 





Inoculating Alfalfa by the Glue 
Method 


Our readers who are planning on 
seeding: alfalfa late this summer, are 
asking about the glue method of inoc- 
ulation, and we therefore re-publish 
directions from Farmers’ Bulletin 704: 

“Dissulve two handfuls of furniture 
glue for every gallon of boiling water, 
and allow the solution to cool. Put the 
seed in a wash tub, and then sprinkle 
enough of the solution on the seed to 
moisten but not to wet it (one quart 
per bushel is sufficient), and stir the 
mixture thoroly until all the seed are 
moistened. 

“Secure the inoculated soil from a 
place where the. same kind of plants as 
the seed are growing, making sure that 
the rcots have’a vigorous development 
of nodules. Dry the soil in the shade, 
preferably in the barn or basement, 
and pulverize it thoroly into a dust. 
Scatter this dust over the moistened 
seed, using from one-half to one gallon 
of dirt for each bushel of seed, mixing 
thoroly until the seed no longer stick 
together. The seed is then ready to 
sOW. 





Sudan Grass for Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I seeded some Sudan grass about 
the first of June, and would like to 
know if it will be all right to let this 
grow for seed. How do you handle 
Sudan grass for seed?” 

Sudan grass seeded the first of June 
should produce seed all right under 


/ ordinary corn belt conditions in the 


average year. If our correspondent 
wishes to get the largest possible 
amount of seed, however, we hope that 
he has not planted the Sudan grass 
too thick. The highest seed produc- 
tion seems to be secured by drilling 
thinly in rows. Harvesting a seed crop 
is a simple matter, the same methods 
being used as with ordinary small 
grain. The yield varies from 150 to 
1,500 pounds of seed per acre. There is 
not much danger of letting the seed 
get too ripe, as there is very little 
shattering. 


Alfalfa Question 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the best time to cut alfalfa 
after the new shootg are beginning to 
come up from the grownd? How do you 
feed alfalfa to horses and cattle, so as 
to avoid scouring?” 

From the standpoint of the health of 
the alfalfa plant, as well as from the 
| standpoint of securing the greatest 
possible yield, it is best to cut*°asesoon 
as the new shoots begin to show at the 
crown. But from the standpoint of get- 
ting a quality of hay which will not 
scour horses, it is better to wait 2 
week, possibly two, or even three 
weeks longer than this. This is likely 
to damage the alfalfa some, and as a 
rule we would prefer to cut at tho 
| regular time, when the sprouts first 

show at the crown. To avoid the 
washy effects of such hay, we would 
feed it half and half mixed with good 
timothy, wild hay, sorghum, straw, or 
corn stover. ft is generally best not to 
feed more than three-fourths of @ 
pound of alfalfa per hundred pounds of 








horse weight daily, 
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Farm Sewage Disposal 


Each year we receive an increasing 
number cf inquiries in regard to the 
construction of septic tanks for the 
disposal of farm sewage. These plants 
are being’ introduced not only into new 
farm homes that are being built, but 
hundreds of farmers are installing 
sewage disposal systems and water- 
works systems for the homes they 
have occupied for years. The septic 
tenk for this purpose has been found 
the most efficient and the most sat- 
isfactory from. every standpoint. It is 
something which any farmer should be 
able to make if he is handy at con- 
creto work. 

The drawing which we reproduce 
herewith illustrates the form of con- 








all sewage will enter at a point twelve 
inches below the water line. 


In constructing the tank, only the 
best grade of Portland cement should 
be used. The concrete may be made 
of a mixture of one part of cement to 
two parts of sand and four or five parts 
of gravel or broken stone. The tank 
should be made as nearly water tight 
as possible. The same precautions 
necessary in making a concrete water- 
ing trough should be observed in mak- 
ing. the septic tank. The floor of the 
tank should be at least four inches 
thick and the walls six or eight inches. 
The top, or roof, must be made of re- 
inforced concrete, and it should be 
about six inches thick. As shown by 




























































struction of the double chamber septic | the drawing, the floor should slope 
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tanks. The exact slightly toward the 
size should be de- ae me ie Ta -concerre coun inlet, so that, if nec- 
termined on after PR eSea pom essary, any settled 
the number of per- g } sludge may easily 
sons in the family 4 be cleaned out. It is 
is first taken into tye ee ei very seldom, how- 
cena The = | ever, that this has 
arge chamber is . -E=- to be done, and 
known as the set- : Ly most persons have 
ting chamber, and 4 2 used their tanks 
S a) pal de “ : 
the small one as the : Ey = for years without 
siphon chamber. a fis songs: 3 having to give them 
For a family of #7. any attention what- 


six persons, it has 
been determined 
that the settling 
chamber should be 
about 4 feet wide, 
6 feet long and 3% 
feet deep, these be- 
ing the inside mea- 
surements. If there 
are eight persons in the family, the 
width may remain the same, but the 
depth should be increased to 4 feet 
and the length to 6% feet. For a fam- 
ily of twelve persons, the settling 
chamber should be of the same width, 
7 feet long and 5 feet deep. The siphon 
chamber has the same width, but it is 
not so deep nor so long as the settling 
chamber. For a family of six persons, 
this should be 3 feet long, and 2 feet 4 
inches deep. For eight persons, anoth- 
er foot should be added to its length, 
and for twelve persons another foot in 
addition to the requirements for eight 
persons. This is assuming that the 
discharge is to flow into a rather heavy 
loam. If the discharge goes into a 
Sandy or porous soil, the length of the 
siphon chamber may be about a foot 
= than that required for the loam 
soll, 


It is best not to have the septic tank 
too near a spring or well, altho there 
18 practically no _ pollution. There 
should be at least a nine-inch fall to 
each 100 feet from the house to the 
tank, If a greater fall can not be 
avoided, the last 100 feet of tile should 
be laid according to the suggested 
grade. Many septic tanks are within 
100 feet of the house, and there is no 
particular objection to having them at 
this distance. The tile from the house 
outlet to the septic tank should be of 
vitrified sewer pipe, about four inches 
in diameter, and all joints should be 
tightly cemented to prevent any seep- 
age. The tile which enters the settling 
chamber should be curved similar to 
the one shown in the drawing, so that 
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Grease Trap. 











ever. The outlet 
near the top of the 
siphon chamber is 
provided so as to 
take care of the 
overflow, in case, 
for any reason, the 
siphon should be- 
come clogged. 

The installation of the siphon is an 
important part of the construction. For 
six or eight persons, the siphon should 
have a diameter of 3 inches, and for 
twelve persons it should have a diam- 
eter of 4 inches. When installing the 
automatic siphon, one should follow 
very carefully the directions of the 
manufacturer from whom the siphon is 
bought. This siphon, together with 
tile and other materials, should be on 
hand before one starts to build the 
tank, 


Where there is much grease in the 
sewage, it is a good idea to install a 
grease trap, to separate the grease and 
sewage from the kitchen sink. The 
small drawing illustrates such a de- 
vice. Two large, glazed sewer tile are 
set in the ground at a convenient point 
from the sink. A concrete floor is laid 
and a cover of the same material is 
made for the top. Sewage from the 
sink may enter the trap thru a two- 
inch pipe near the top. The mouth of 
the outlet four-inch tile is situated near 
the bottom, and connects with a line 
of sewer tile to the septic tank. In this 
trap, the grease accumulates on the 
surface, and may be removed as occa- 
sion demands. As the outlet is near 
the bottom, no grease flows thru the 
sewer tile, so that there is no danger 
of clogging. 

Septic tanks should be gauged to 
discharge about every twelve hours, 
this being regulated by the siphon, 
which works automatically. If the dis- 
charge goes into a heavy soil, this will 
be too often, about every eighteen to 
twenty-four hours being frequent 
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The Best Tire Buy 
On The Market 


HE Fisk reputation for Quality is the 
result of seventeen years of honest, pains- 
taking manufacturing. Car owners who 
have been buying: Fisk Tires during all thatetime 
buy them today because they have learned that 
they can depend upon Fisk Quality, year in and 
ear out. The have learned that they can’t 
uy more real dollar-for-dollar tire value. And 
this year they are getting greater mileage re- 
turns than ever before. Considering, too, that 
Fisk Tires with their heavy non-skid traction 
tread cost less than the plain styles of several 
other standard makes, there isn’t greater tire 
value on the market today. 


Fisk Service 
Quickly Available 


More than 35,000 Fisk dealers and 125 Direct Fisk 
Branches make Fisk Service quickly available. Through 
your own dealer you are sure of the promptest attention 
of the Fisk Branch in your immediate vicinity. If you 
are handy to that branch, make it a point to call there 
yourself—it doesn’t matter whether you use Fisk Tires 
or not, you are welcome to Fisk FREE Service. Dis- 
mounting, inspection, inflation, assembling, mounting 
extras, inspecting wheels for alignment, advice on the 
care of your tires, and so on, all FREE. No charge to 
any tire user except for actual repairs and supplies— 
in any Fisk Branch. No other Tire Service Policy is so 
liberal or complete. No other Branch System is so ex- 
tensive, or so handy wherever you may live. 


Complete list of branches on request. Send for price list 
or call on nearest branch. Partial list below. 


THe Fisk RusBpBER COMPANY 
of N.Y. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Fisk Dealers Everywhere — Fisk Service 
Branches in Des Moines, 911 W. Locust St.— 
Cedar Rapids, 612 Second Ave.—Davenport, 320 
Harrison St.—Mason City, Main & 9th Sts.— 
Sioux City, 616 Fifth St.—Waterloo, 224 E. &th 
St.—Quincy, 434 Maine St.—Peoria, 313 S. Jef- 
Serson St.—Omaha, 2403 Farnam St.—St. Joseph, 
811 Francis St. More than 125 Branches cover 

Time ta Retina? the United States—urite for complete list. 
(Buy Fisk) i | 
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enough. From 35 to 60 feet of dis- 
tribution tile for each person to be 
served should be planned on to take 
care of the liquid discharge from the 
septic tank. A loam soil needs a great- 
er area than soil of a sandy or porous 
nature. Under Iowa conditions, from 
300 to 400 feet of distribufion tile will 
take care of a family of six or eight 
persons. The tile should have a fall 
of about an inch to every fifty feet, so 
that the flow will not be too rapid, and 
the tile usually are laid one-fourth of 
an inch apart, in rows not closer than 
fifteen feet. 

Those of our subscribers who are 
thinking of building septic tanks and 
installing a waterworks system, should 
write to the United States Department 
of Agriculture for Department Bulletin 
No. 57. This takes up the water sup- 
ply, plumbing for it, and disposal of 
sewage. 


Buying Feeding Lambs or Sheep 

A number of our readers are think- 
ing of buying a carload of western 
lambs this summer or fall. But many 
of them are afraid of the present high 
market, and are apprehensive of what 
the future market will bring forth. 
Some wish to know also what is the 
| best weight and time to buy. Others 
| are thinking of buying merely to clean 
the weeds out of their corn field, and 
, would feel well satisfied if they broke 
‘even. 

Sheep have been high now for two 
years, and altho a scarcity seems to 
continue, we are a little apprehensive 
about the future. There is a danger 
that the two years of high prices will 
induce too many to buy lambs this 
summer and fall, with the natural re- 
sult that feeder prices will go too high. 
We were afraid of the same thing last 
year, but the prices last year finally 
proved to be very favorable, and there 
is a possibility that history will repeat 
itself again this year. We would be 
just a little inclined to prefer cattle 
to sheep, unless the chief object is to 
clean up the fence rows and corn 
fields. 

To those who decide to buy western 
lambs, we suggest that they be bought 
in the near future at a rather light 
weight, say 50 to 55 pounds, and that 
they be carried along thru the fall on 
pasture, stubble field and corn field 
undergrowth, with very little if any 
grain. We would be inclined to turn 
them back to market in the late fali or 
early winter, before the weather gets 
very cold, and before they need much 
grain. However, there are many ways 
of handling lambs, all of which are 
practical on some farm or another. 
These ways are described quite com- 
pletely in Doan’s book on “Sheep Feed- 
ing and Management,” which may be 
secured thru this ofice for $1. 








Thinning the Fruit Crop 


A farmer would never expect to har- 
vest a good crop of mangels or turnips 
unless they had been well thinned 
when the plants were small; the boy 
with his prize acre of corn is very 
careful not to have the plants stand 
too thickly, that is, so that each indi- 
vidual plant may develop and produce 
its maximum crop or size. The same 
principle should apply to fruit trees | 
which are heavily loaded with small | 
fruit, where each individual is trying 
to develop in spite of the crowded con- 
dition, with the result that at harvest 
time there is an abundance of small, 
misshapen, wormy and unmarketable 
fruit. From the standpoint of the tree, 
whose sole purpose is to produce an 
abundance of seed, this is all that can 
be desired, but from the grower’s side, 
this is exactly the opposite condition— 
he wants large, handsome and market- 
able fruit. It is the flesh of the fruit | 
which the public wants, and not the 
seed; thus a large apple, having the | 
same weight as two smaller apples may 
be worth ten cents, while the smaller | 
ones are of no value except for cider. | 

A grower may prune, spray, fertilize 
and have his orchard in first-class con- 
dition, but if he neglects to thin his 
fruit, the resulting crop may not sell 
for enough to pay for the work put 
upon the orchard. It is hardly neces- 








sary to cite instances of the value of | 


thinning to the grower who depends 


upon his orchard for a livelihood, for | 


he has found by experience that it 
pays to thin, but for those who have 





never practiced thinning, a few of the 
reasons are given. 


26 Extra Features 
73 New Conceptions 
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MODEL 


MID-YEAR 


ABU NUS, E000022000000NUUNOTNPOUUEO LAP AOEOOOOOEUOOEAE 


$1325 


F.o.b. Racine 
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The Expert’s Car 


This Shows What Men Think of a Bate-Built Car 


Most of the Mitchell sales in cities are made 


to very able men. 


Our Chicago dealer, in one week, sold Mitchells 
Our New York dealer—in 
the home of the critical—has ordered 2000 of 


to five big bankers. 


this Mid-Year model. 


Your nearest Mitchell dealer has a list of en- 
gineers—men of national fame—who selected 
the Mitchell. They chose this car, among 400 
makes, because of its mechanical perfection. 


Due to John W. Bate 


The Mitchell’s position among shrewd buyers 


is due to John W. Bate. 


This great efficiency engineer designed all our 
‘factory buildings. They now cover 45 acres. 
'He equipped those buildings with 2092 up-to- 
He trained our workmen. 

The result is a model motor car plant. He 
has reduced our factory costs 50 per cent. 
other plant in America, we think, could build 


date machines. 


such a car at our cost. 


That is why such a car can be sold at our etc. 
price. And why it includes 26 costly extras shown. 
without any extra price. 

F. o. b. 
Extra-Strong Parts $1325 kat: 


In the car itself Mr. Bate 
has worked out more than 700 
improvements. He has spent 
13 years on it. This is his 
17th model. 


Hardly a casting remains in it. 


But 440 parts 


are either drop-forged or stamped from tough- 


ened steel. 


model. 
els came out. 


No 


He uses much Chrome-Vanadium steel. 
portant parts are all made oversize. The result 
seems to be a lifetime car. 
averaged 164,372 miles each, or over 30 years 
of ordinary service. And they are running still. 

That is why men who get expert advice are 
buying this Mitchell now. They want acar which 
John W. Bate calls, ‘“The best car I can build.” 


Now 73 New Touches 


The Mid-Year Mitchell is our second 1916 
It was completed after other new mod- 
Our experts examined 257 cf the 
latest models to get ideas for this, 

So this Mid-Year Mitchell combines all the 
best attractions brought out in this year’s cars. 

In addition, it has 26 extra features—things 
other. cars omit. 
pump, cantilever springs, an extra-cost carbure- 


He allows big margins of safety. 


Im- 


Six Mitchells have 


Things like a power tire 


tor, an easy control, a ball-bearing steering gear, 





For 5-Passenger Touring Car or 
3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


High-speed economical Six. 48 horses 
power; 127-inch wheelbase; complete 
equipment, including 26 extra features. 





You will find here the most complete car 
You will find beauty, luxury and com- 


fort in extreme. You will 
find the car which you will 
want when you buy a car to 
keep. Go see it. If you don’t 
know your Mitchell dealer, 
ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS CO., Inc., 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Thinning allows each fruit to devel- | harvest time, and then picked, the fol- 
op and color to its fullest capacity. It | lowing steps would be necessary: Pick- 


prevents overloading and breaking of 
the branches. It lowers the cost of 
harvesting, grading and packing. Fruits 
that have been thinned sell for a high- 
er price. By preventing overbearing 
and thus weakening of the tree, thin- 


| ning tends to annual bearing. Thinned 


trees will produce as many packages 
of fruit as the unthinned, and it will be 


of higher quality. The insect marked | 


or misshapen fruits are removed. By | 


thinning peaches and plums, the spread 
of brown rot is checked. 

Many people think of the cost of 
thinning, and fail to see the results of 
the work; but let us see how it works 
out. One movement or action removes 
a fruit from the tree, and it is allowed 
to fall to the ground. If this fruit were 
allowed to remain on the tree until 








ing from the branch, placing in the 
basket, emptyi~g into a barrel, draw- 
ing to the packing house, placing upon 
the sorting table, putting into the bas- 
ket of the proper grade, placing in the 
final package, heading or boxing for 
market, carting to the station, and 
shipping away. From actual counts, 
one tree which had 1,450 apples thinned 
off produced 4,820 at harvest, which 
were valued at $9.80. Another tree, as 
near like it as it was possible to esti- 
mate, was unthinned, and 5,605 fruits 
were harvested, with a value of $7.62, 
a difference of $2.18. The cost of thin- 
ning was 35 cents. In the case of the 
thinned tree, the fruit was larger, and 
most of it went as fancy, while from 
the unthinned tree, over half of it had 
to go into the lower grade, because of 
size, color and blemishes, 





The actual thinning is done by use 
of the fingers or by special shears. 
Some varieties of apples are easily 
thinned by breaking the stem of the 
fruit, while other varieties can not be 
thinned without injury to the fruit 
spur, except by use of the shears. Only 
one fruit should be allowed to each 
fruit spur, and if the fruit spurs are 
close together, entire clusters may be 
removed, allowing the remaining fruits 
to be at least six inches apart. A com- 
mon rule to follow is to thin so that 
the mature fruits will not touch. Thus 
small varieties do not require as much 
space as larger ones. Six to eight inch- 
es is a common distance for apples 
and peaches; plums a little less. The 
strength of the tree will not be wasted 
if this work is done soon after the 
“June drop” or natural thinning has 
taken place.—S. P. Hollister, Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College. 
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Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants growinit; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask @ question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 














Strong at the Finish 


August is one-third gone. The sea- 
son has passed its climax, and the be- 


ginning of the end is in sight. Corn 
plowing, haying and harvesting are 
mostly things of the past. September 


comes a-flying, bringing school memo- 
ries. Soon the cool nights will make 
a blanket necessary. 

For four months, most of us have 
worked hard. “Some of us may be get- 
ting just the least bit tired of the 
“everlasting grind.” But now is the 
time to put in our best licks. Let us 


finish the season with colors flying. 
Just a little determination is all that 
is required. Grit your teeth and make 
up your mind that you will do a real 
man’s work today. Play it as a game. 

“All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy,” said a wise man long ago. 

jut if Jack will train his mind and 
body to make play out of his work, he 
will be a bright boy with fine pros- 
pects when he gets to be a man. 

Sometimes, in the middle of a hot 
afternoon, we seem to be “all in,” 
“done up,” and ready to drop. Did you 
ever face the situation in a half-deter- 
mined, half playful spirit, and find in 
half an hour or so that you had un- 
corked new energies, somewhere deep 
inside of you? No matter how tired 
we may be, there almost always is new 
strength which we can draw on if we 
only go after it. 

And now that the season is drawing 
to its close, let’s dig in with a will and 
astonish ourselves, our folks, and our 
neighbors with our ability to get things 
done, 





Boys’ Club Champions 
A recent report by O. H. Benson, of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, gives the records of those who 
won sweepstakes in the boys’ and girls’ 





club work for the northern and west- | 


These records are inter- 
esting because they show what can be 
accomplished when producers give suf- 
ficient thought to growing their crops. 
The work sets standards for thousands 
of boys who will be future farmers, and 
who will strive to come as near the 
sweepstakes records as is possible un- 
der farm conditions on a larger scale 
than their acre fields. 

The average acre yield of corn grown 
by the boys of the states in this terri- 
tory for 1915 was 101.84 bushels, in 
spite of an unfavorable season for 
corn. The average cost per acre was 
$26.16, and the average profit was 
$81.09 per acre. Several of the boys 
sold their product for seed purposes, 
and made a higher profit than ordi- 
narily would have been possible. The 
average cost per bushel for growing 
the corn was 26 cents for the sixteen 
states, 

Vade Hauser, of Iowa, with a record 
of 150.1 bushels on his acre, headed the 
list so far as yield was concerned. His 
acre cost him $20, which meant a net 
cost per bushel of about 13 cents, or 
half that of the other champions. He 
did not sell his corn for so high a fig- 
ure per bushel as some of the other 
boys who had smaller yields, and con- 
Sequently his acre profit of $106.21 
placed him fifth in the net profit per 
acre table. Fred H. Reedy, of Rhode 
Island, was second in yield, with 144 
bushels on his acre, but the erop cost 
him a total of $104, or 72 cents per 
bushel. By selling it at a good price, 
he realized a profit of $44 on the acre, 
which placed him twelfth in the acre- 
profit list. 

Sweepstakes winners in the potato 
club produced from 124 to 871 bushels 
of potatoes to the acre, The average 
potato yield for the eleven states was 
638.65 bushels to the acre, and the net 


ern states, 


cost per acre was $82.35. The net av- | 


erage profit was $242.84 an acre, while 
the average cost per bushel was 13 
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ANDREW JACKSON. 
Sixth President—1829-1837. 

Andrew Jackson, of Scotch-Irish de- 
scent, was born in Union county, 
North Carolina, on March 15, 1767. On 
account of poverty in his youth, he had 
little schooling, and books did not in- 
terest him. He began the study of 
law in 1784, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1788. He was married to Mrs. 
Rachel Robards in 1790. He was the 
first representative of Tennessee in 
congress, 1796-1797; became a mem- 
ber of the United States senate, 1797- 
1798; justice of the supreme court of 
Tennessee, 1798-1804. The next nine 
years saw him engaged in private 
trade. He won a national reputation 
in the War of 1812, and became the 
hero of the country He was elected 
first governor of Florida in 1821, and 
a member of the United States senate, 
1823-1825. He was defeated for presi- 
dent in 1824, but was elected by a big 
majority in 1828, and was re-elected in 
1832. Jackson had much political in- 
fluence until the time of his death, on 
June 8, 1845. 

Unlike Adams, Jackson was a man 
of limited education, with little taste 
for mental improvement. He was a 
man of at times most violent temper, 
and of an individuality which impelled 
him to do as he pleased, without par- 
ticular regard for what other people 
might think. His defeat of the British 
at New Orleans, in the War of 1812, 
gave him a popularity in the country 
which he never lost, notwithstanding 
his rough ways and his violent per- 
sonality. 








cents. A Washington boy grew 871 
bushels to the acre, while two boys of 
Utah and Montana tied for second 
place on yield, with 640 bushels to the 
acre, 

It appears that the boys in the po- 
tato clubs made more money than did 
those in the corn clubs. The former 
averaged 638.65 bushels of potatoes to 
the acre, while the latter averaged 
101.84 bushels of corn. The net cost 
of the potatoes was just half as much 
bushel for bushel as was the cost of 
the corn, and those who grew the po- 
tatoes with a net profit of $242.84 per 
acre, had approximately three times 
the net profit that those did who grew 
the corn, altho the acre growing ex- 


pense was three times as much for the | 


potatoes. 

The report mentioned gives the state 
winners for the grain sorghum clubs, 
poultry clubs, pig clubs, home garden 
and canning clubs, dairy record clubs, 
sheep clubs, field crop clubs, sewing 
clubs, and home economics clubs. 
Those who are club contestants would 
find this report of congiderable inter- 
est. it may be obtained by writing to 
the States Relations Service, Office of 
Extension Work, Washington, D. C. 

The club work gives’ invaluable 
training to all contestants, whether or 
not they win. It gives actual practice 
not only in growing the crops and in 
raisng the live stock, but in keeping 
cost and profit records. The result is 
that one gets an incentive not simply 
to see how big a yield he can get to 
the acre, but how much net profit he 
can make to recompense him for a 
given amount of labor or money in- 
vested. The work has become very 
popular since it was started a few 
years ago, by the extension service, in 
coéperation with the various agricul- 
tural colleges, and there is a big field 
ahead for future activities. 















Tue Most Wonderful Elevator “G 
Ever Built! ee } 


Write for Attractive Prices J 






























































Put one of these machines to work 
for you. It will pay. bigger dividends 
than any other ma hine on y ur farm. 
Huskers will work for less money. Crib- 
bing done in one-fourth the time. Practically 
pays for itself, the first year, out of the money 
it makes and saves for you. Ask for our very 
attractive prices for 1916, 


National Giant Steel 
meee, Elevator 


oem 2 wee 
2 is the best and strong- 


jie ad " 

om est elevator on the 
The National Section market. Madeofsteel, 
—Strongest Ever Made. on same principle as 
16 Angles to the Section. corrugated culverts 
—strong and rigid 
enough to carry the 
load. Only in place of 

corrugations has 
angles to the section 
instead of 6 as on ordi- 
nary elevators. Also 
has 4 wood ribs run- 
ning the full length 
‘in use on all other makes. and Corrugated Steel 
Has Only 6 Angles. Couplers which elimi- 
nate all chance of bending, buckling or breaking. 
Ribs also keep flights from dragging, making 
lighter draft—doing away with unnecessary noise. 
Other features are: the National Steel Elevator 
has greater capacity, cribs a 60-bushel load in 3 
minutes. Doesn’t crib silk or shelled corn, which 
causes rottage in the crib. Screen arrangement 
separates shelled corn and silk from the ear corn. 


° ° Send us a postal for 
Write for Information proof of the superior 
e P e pnp ma ng Lape 

er capacity, the eas- 

and Attractive Prices :*.:ssity. ths ¢2°- 
ter working ability of our National Giant Stee] Elevator. 
We'll send you book and plans, and quote you a very at- 
tractive price. Terms arranged to suit, Write usu—NOW! 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO., 


812 East Grove Street, Bloomington, Ill. 









ry, Cheapest- 


to-Install Elevator on the Market 


On cribs 28x38 ft. or less, with half pitch 
roof, it is not necessary to have a cupola. 
When cupola is necessary, we can save 
you from $15 to $30 by using the National 
Giant. Ask us why, please. We also 
save you the cost of digging a pit. 
Save you on the length of elevater 
required. This machine has more sensible 
features than any other machine on the 
market, Spout swings around from s‘de to 
side—fills crib directly back of elevator. 
Short delivery distance means less power, 
longer life. Also this elevator leaves corn 
on the cob, where it belongs. Ask us why. 
Equipped with No. 77 Special Made Chain 
insures utmost in efficiency. 


Write For Attractive 
Price for 1916 
and we will send you free crib plans and 


specifications. Terms arranged to suit, 
Let us show you how to save money. 
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15c each 
6 for 
90c 
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So/t COLLARS 


HAVE BANDS THAT ARE STIFFENED 
WITH HAIR CLOTH —THEY DO NOT 
WRINKLE OR SAG— 


Ciuett, Peasopy & Co., Inc., Makers 
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AS) uskhsene le 
for Fuel 
AH First Real Solution 
of the Light Farm Tractor Problem 


Pulls two plows in any soil fit to cultivate—three in stubble. Wide 
scope of utility. All gears run in oil, enclosed in dust-tight casings, on 


The DURABLE DENNING 


Equipped with Waukesha Motor, Perfex Radiator, Bennett Carburetor, Dixie 
Magneto, New Departure Ball Bearings. Write for description. 
DENNING TRACTOR COMPANY Cedar Rapids, lowa 


10 horsepower at draw-har—at any speed. Weight 2600 ibs. 
Price $850 f. o. b. Cedar Rapids 
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These two latest Overland de- 
velopments again emphasize the 
enormous economy of enormous pro- 
duction. 

No one has ever before made 1000 
a day of cars of this size and class— 
nor half that many. 

1,000 cars a day enable us to use 
materials of a much higher quality 
and not only permit but actually en- 
force an accuracy of workmanship 
which smaller productions of cars in 
the same price range neither permit 
nor require. 

1,000 cars a day make possible 
better, larger, much more comfort- 
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What 1000 Cars hy 


able cars than have ever before been 
possible at anywhere near the price. 
* * * 

This newest Overland is the 
largest Four ever offered for so low 
a price. 

In the first place, note the longer 
wheel base—112 inches. 

The enbloc 35 horsepower motor 
which has made the Overland famous 
is continued. 

True—tt is perfected even more 
and now it is a fitting climax of the 
experience obtained from a quarter 
of a million of these Overland motors 
in daily use. 





35 horsepower en bloc motor 
112 inch wheelbase 

32x 4inch tires 

Cantilever rear springs 





The New Four 


Model 85-4 


Auto-Lite Starting and Lighting 

Vacuum tank fuel feed 

Gasoline tankin rear with gauge 

Electric control switches on steering column 








Shock absorbing cantilever 
rear springs are a big improvem 
The gasoline tank placed in 
rear is another improvement. 
vacuum system insuring a st 
even gasoline flow at all times is 
another improvement. 

The famous and complete / 
Lite electric starting and _ ligh 
equipment is furnished. 

All electric switches are on 
steering column—right within f 

The artistically designed strt 
line body with one piece cowl m 
this car one of America’s most atl 
tive models. 


Catalog on tt 


The Willys-Overls 
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y Make Possible 


the price of this, our greatest 
linder value, is less than any 
its size ever sold for before. 


& " & 


bless a pace maker is the newest 
and Six. 


Pre is the Six of Sixes! A snappy 
assenger long stroke 40 horse- 
model—easy to handle, light, 
ical, mighty comfortable, 

B all the advantages of higher, 
Sixes, yct it comes absolutely, 


ete at a lower price than any 
Six of its size, 


Dept. 30], 


Y> Toledo, Ohio 


Its smart body design is long and 
low—having lines of artistic sim- 
plicity. 


And the motor! This will warm 
the heart of every six cylinder 
enthusiast in the country. 


You’ve heard all about fast get- 
aways—smoothness—crawling and 
climbing on high. This Six does all 
that and then some! 

The wheel base is 116 inches. 


It has cantilever springs and even- 
flow vacuum system with the. gas 


‘tank in rear. 


The tires are four inch. It has 
the complete Auto-Lite electric start- 
ing and lighting equipment with all 
switches on the steering column. 


* * * 


Some Six! Yet the price is lower 
than any other Six of its size. 


But go to the nearest Overland 
dealer and see these new models: 
Go over them—note all the very real 
and. important ‘improvements . 


The Overland’ dealer is ready to 
make'demonstrations of both models 
now. 





35-40 horsepower en bloc motor 
116-inch wheelbase 

32x dinch tires 

Cantilever rear springs 





The New Six 


Model 85-6 


Auto-Lite starting and lighting 

Vacuum tank fuel feed 

Gasoline tankin rear with gauge 

Electric control switches on steering column 
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Victrola VIII, $40 
Other styles $15 to $400 


‘T ‘HE world’s greatest 
bands parade before 
you if you have a Victrola. 
Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s, Vessella’s, 
. 5. Marine Band and other famous 
organizations—all just as real as hear- 
ing the bands themselves. 
Hear them at any Victor dealer’s. 
us for catalogs. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Write to 











D Tie Greate sts 
Cleanser of 





eee 
CLEANS WITHOUT SCOURING 


Makes soap without boiling. Turns well water 
into rain water. akes cheapest, most efficient 
washing fluid —to be used without powders, 
chips, etc. Supreme as disinfector and vermin 
exterminator; Ask for booklet of other uses, 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists PHILADELPHI 























I have built this separator so good, after 
such an improved modern cream separator 
design, that one sefis anothor and often a 
doren or more ina single neighborhood 
That’s why the Galloway Cream Sep 
arator factories are working oe 
and day right here in Waterloo. I sell 
oumy new Gz allows ay Sanitary "c ream 
Renarstor on your choice of five open fatr 
and square solting plans and guar- 
antee it for years i.gainst defec- 
tive workmanship and material back- 
up each sale with a $25,000 bank bond. 
ALLOWAY SANITARY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 
10 eel supply tank, 
eplash — 
ts, gee 





sly Te <8, hel e geare, 
—_ orm wheel, open ean 


Me 
—~ anindly,w« 
lar 


tary base, sanitary 
hinged tobe raised and lowered, strong 
sanitary bowl, discs not fas od 
together, clea 
L ce tly sanit 


7 y OR. P. 
This FREE BOOK Drop me 
etal today for my big, 4-color 
eparator facts FT REE 
§ . nasa Clty, from W —e loo, 
i ° Council Bluffs, 
St. Paul or Chicag 


GALLOWAY co. 
Dept. Wa 


23 





drip pan, cream pail ‘shelf 











Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! fF a= 


$94m ee 


fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 
easy cleaning, close skim 
ming, durable. 
30 b Bays’ Free: Trial Ea: 
log. folder and "at cena rise Re 
im 
ges fa ie tanttrns nate wie 
ALBAUGH -DOVER Co. 
2163 Marshall Bivd. maaan 







Guaranteed | 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 























|}HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
Ad- 


dress a)! inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








“What Folks Don’t Know” 


“Mother, what shall I do? 
specks of dirt in the potatoes, 
said. 

“Put in plenty of pepper; the pota- 
toes will look as if the specks are pep- 
per. What folks don’t won't 
hurt them,” answered the mother. 

The theory, “What folks don’t know, 
won’t hurt them,” is responsible for 
disease and death to an extent which 
would surprise us if we could but 
know. We buy food made unwhole- 
some by preservatives; we drink soft 
drinks at the soda fountain which are 
thoroly unwholesome, and we liveson a 
ration which is robbed of much of its 
life-giving elements toemake a better 
appezrance. Doctor Twitchell, in the 
Maine Fermer, says: 

“Talking not long ago wth one of 
those men who volunteered afew years 
ago to join one of the prison squads in 
one of our colleges, where all food was 
selected from that on the market which 
had been treated with safe preserva- 
tives, or to which there had been add- 


There are 
" 622i 


know, 


ed some agent to increase the profit of 
the manufacturer, he told me that he 
had no hope of ever getting free from 
injurious 


the effects of those six 











Dinner Time. 


weeks. All the time, 
except what ¢ rs were 
market for their tables.” 

Doctor Twitchell also says: 

“A dealer told me within a few days 
that he could not sell a straight flour, 
because the women care more for the 
looks of the loaf than for what there is 
in it.” 

A friend of ours, 


he ate nothing 


ihe buying in the 


who was suffering 
from stomach trouble, found that the 
rolled oats which she had been using 
for breakfast food, had been treated 
with a preservative. She has been 
months in recovering. 

Many women are trying to get back 
into their ration what is taken out of 
the flour, by using wheat bran. Sev- 
eral different brands of cooking bran 
are on the market, all practically of the 
same quality. A tablespoonful at each 
meal is recommended. Eaten cold with 
sugar and cream, bran tastes not un- 
like cocoanut. Graham porridge, in 
which has been stirred a cup of wheat 
bran, tastes’ as usual; oatmeal por- 
ridge is also scarcely affected as to 
taste by the bran. A tablespoonful of 
bran in a cup of hot water at bedtime 
is good for constipation. 

The pure food department is trying 
to help us in the purchase only of 
foods that are pure, but most of us 
are slow to help ourselves. The labels 
on packages and bottled goods often 
zo unread; we eat stuff because 
tastes good. 
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During the summer especially we | 


need fresh foods. 
dinner with us in June said that on 
the farm table where he lived had ap- 
peared as yet only potatoes. Radishes, 
lettuce, peas, beans, beets and turnips 


A man who took | 


were to be had from our garden, and 
might be had on any farm, but the can 
opener way was the only road thru 
which their vegetables came. 

If all dangers in foods stuck in our 
throats like a fishbone, a good many 
households would be choking. 
housewife’s business is to guard her 
home and her family. If we do that to 
the best of our ability, and take ad- 
vantage of the literature and the safe- 
guards provided by the government, 
we need not be, what the census has 
styled us, women of “no occupation.” 





Save Kitchen Work 


A woman who does the housework 
for an average family walks as far as 
the distance around the world every 
six years; but a large share of this 
25,000-mile walk can be saved by fol- 
lowing plans recently sent out by the 
Missouri College of Agriculture, at Co- 
lumbia. A large share of the woman’s 
walking is done in the kitchen, so the 
convenient arrangement for the pur- 
pose of saving steps is a very impor- 
tant problem. Some kitchens need 
radical changes in the position of doors 
and windows for light and ventilation, 
as well as for convenience, and few are 
so perfect that there is no room for im- 
provement, but nearly all can be made 
much more convenient without exces- 
sive alterations. 

Many large kitchens remain from 
the time when they were used for many 
different kinds of work, but since 
most of the work besides cooking has 
been taken out of the kitchen, the 
smaller the room the greater the num- 
ber of steps saved. Those who wish 
copies of the diagrams and circulars 
used in the women’s club study work 
during April, should write to the Mis- 





| 


The | 








souri College of Agriculture, Columbia, 
Missouri. Suggestions will be avail- 
able for (1) rearranging kitchen equip- 
ment already on hand without any 
cost; (2) remodeling the present kitch- 
en to make it more convenient; (3) 
the selection of equipment, and (4) the 
planning of a new kitchen. The col- 
lege will submit plans if asked to do so, 
—Bab Bell, Missouri College of Agri- 
culture. 





Variety With a Few Standard 
Foods 


The following menus were worked out 
by at the Connecticut 
Agricultural College, the 
plan twelve dinners, using only four com- 
foods, beef, potatoes, and 
without repeating a dish, and to 
select appropriate food combinations and 
atractive ways of serving these. 

These menus could be used in winter or 
summer, and it is hoped that they may 
suggest an answer to the housekeeper’s 
oft-repeated question: ‘‘What shall I give 
my family for dinner today?” 

1. Roast beef, potatoes roasted with 
the beef, creamed cabbage, apple pie. 

2. Broiled beefsteak, French-fried po- 
tatoes, hot slaw, baked apples and cream, 

3. Corned beef, boiled potatoes, boiled 
cabbage, apple Brown Betty. 


a class in cookery 
problem being to 
mon cabbage, 
apples, 


1. Beefsteak pie, baked potatoes, cold 
slaw, apple fritters. 
5. Minced beef with gravy, browned 


mashed potatoes, scalloped cabbage with 
cheese, Dutch apple cake. 

6. Beef croquettes, creamed potatoes, 
cabbage and celery salad with French 
dressing, apple tapioca. 

7. Pot roast, scalloped potatoes, sauer 
kraut, apple dumplings. 

8. Potato soup, browned hash, cabbage 
and olive salad with boiled dressing, apple 
charlotte. 

9. Cold beef loaf, German cabbage with 
sour sauce, potato salad, apple snow. 

10. Baked beef liver, stuffed baked po- 
tatoes, fried cabbage, apple sauce and 
apple sauce cake. 

11. Creamed dried beef, hashed browned 
potatoes, cabbage and green pepper salad 
with sour cream dressing, apple slump. 

12. Rolled stuffed steak, riced potatoes, 
steamed cabbage with drawn _ butter 
sauce, apple and date salad.—Maud E. 
Hayes, Department of Home Economics, 
Connecticut Agricultural | ( vollege. 
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sirable. 


their original lustre. 





The Business Woman’s 





inch Top 


Riviera Button Boot of black Queen Quality 
Shoe Soap Kid. It is as soft as a chamois glove. 
The woman who desires a comfortable yet 
stylish shoe will find this model especially de- 
If these boots get soiled, they can be 
easily cleaned with soap and water, and by the 
use of the Shoe Soap Kid Dressing, restored to 


Send us your name for our 
booklet on correct footwear 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 








Shoe 
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‘Ow Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text, This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
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| duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





The Riot at Ephesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for August 20, 1916. Acts, 19:23-41; 
printed, 29-41.) 

“And the city was filled with confu- 
sion; and they rushed with one accord 
into the theater, having seized Gaius 
end Aristarchus, men of Macedonia, 
Paul’s companions in travel. (30) And 
when Paul was minded to enter in un- 
to the peeple, the disciples suffered 
him not. (81) And certain also of the 
Asiarchs, being his friends, sent unto 
him and besought him not to adventure 
himself into the theater. (32) Some 
therefore cried one thing, and some 
another: for the assembly was in con- 
fusion; and the more part knew not 
wherefore they were come together. 
(58) And they brought Alexander out 
of the multitude, the Jews putting him 
forward. And Alexander beckoned with 
the hand, and would have made a de- 
fens> unto the pecple. (344 But when 
thoy perceivcd that he was a Jew, all 
vith one voice about the snace of two 
I cried out, Great is Diana of the 
sians. (35) And when’ the town 

hod quieted the multitude, he 









clerk 
evith, Ye men cf Ephesus, what man is 
there who knoweth nct that the city of 
the Ephesians is ternmple-kseper cf the 
gecat Diana, and cf the image which 
fell down from Jupiter? (36) Seeing 
thn that these t’:ings can not be gain- 
, ye ouzht to be quiet and to do 
‘ing rach, (37) for ye have brought 
i ier these men, who are neither rob- 
rs cf temples ner blasphemers of 

goddess. (38) If therefore Deme- 
ics, and the creZtsmen that are with 
mu, have a mattcr against any man, 


j 





courts are cpen, and there are pro- 
3: let then accuse one another. 
Butif ves 


] 
} 
( 
ae 
h 
th 
consul 
(: ek anything about oth- 
srall be setticd in the 
: yy. (40) For indecd we 
are in d unger to be accused concerning 
t'is Gay’s rict, there being no cause 
- ii; and cs touching it we shall not 
ia account of this con- 
urse, fnd when he had thus 
spo..cn, he dismissed the assembly.” 
To understand the events reccordcd 
in this lesscn, it is necessary to give 
some facts ecunected with the temple 
cf Diana, the government of the coun- 
try, and the monarement of the games 
conducted ycear_y et that great center 
of oriental heathenism. ‘The temple, 
425 fect in length, 220 feet in breadth, 
with 127 eolumns each 60 fect high, 
ond cach one cf them the gift of a 
king, was regarded in thcse days as 
one cf the sevcea wenders cf the world. 
The national pride in it was so great 
th. t the citisens declined the oer of 
Aloxander the Creat to endow it with 
t" 
th 
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» spoils cf h’s eastern conquest, on 

e condition thet he might inscribe 
his own*name on the temple. It was 
a'so the treacury of Asia, and tcre- 
fore contained a large portion of the 
Wealth of that populous province. It 
was consecrated to the worship of the 
Ephosian or Asiatic Diana; net the 
chaste huntress cf the Creeks, but the 
many-breasted Diana of the Oriental 
nations, the goddess of the reproduc- 
tive power of nature, The idol was, in 
all probability, an aerolite or meteoric 
Stone, the upper portion of which was 
carvcd into a female figure, many- 
breasted, designed to represent the fe- 
male element of the Divinity and the 
reproductive powers of nature. 

The temple was governed in a pe- 
culiar way. At the head was a chicf 
priost, a eunuch; under him a number 
of secondary priests, also eunuchs. A 
chief priestess, a virgin, also shared in 
this government, and under her a num- 
ber of secondary priestesses, also vir- 
£ins, and under both of these a Inrre 
number of servants, callcd “temple- 
Sweepers,” who did the manual labor 
m caring for this vast temple. This 
term “temple-sweepers,” w2s st first 
a badge of servitude, but, like the 





word “minister” or “deacon,” at first 
meaning servant, it became in the 
course of time a term of the highest 
honor. In time, the whole city of 
Ephesus assumed to itself what was 
then the highly honorable term of 
“temple-sweeper to Diana,” translated 
“worshiper” in the thirty-fifth verse 
of the lesson. Ephesus prided herself 
on being the keeper of the temple of 
Diana and of the great goddess which 
“fell down from Jupiter.” 


The government of the province of 
Asia was pro-consular; that is, it was 
governed by a member of the senate, 
chosen for life by lot, as distinct from 
the provinces in which warlike opera- 
tions were going on, and which were 
governed by proprietors or representa- 
tives of the emperor himself. The em- 
peror chose this quiet way of rcliev- 
ing the senate from the consideration 
of military affairs, and thus quietly se- 
cured absolute power, independent of 
the senate, thruout the empire. The 
pro-consul appointed judges in the va- 
rious districts and towns, and visited 
them from time to time, thus exercis- 
ing both executive and judicial func- 
tions. Pliny mentions Ephesus, Sardis 
and Smyrna as assize towns, towns 
where courts were held in the province 
of Asia. It seems, from the thirty- 
eighth verse of the lesson, that the as- 
sizes were in session at this time in 
Ephesus, and the pro-consul probably 
was there. Apart from this, the gov- 
ernment of Ephesus was largely demo- 
cratic; that is, the Romans had not in- 
terfered further than seemed neces- 
sary with the ancient democratic form 
of government in that province. This 
explains the mention of “a lawful as- 
sembly,” in the thirty-ninth verse. 

The month of May was a grand holi- 
day in Ephesus, in connection with the 
worship of Diana. There were athletic, 
musical ard literary contests, and 
games of all kinds. The whole month 
was a round of perpetual revelry, and 
the city was visited by vast crowds of 
people from all parts cf the province. 
The games were presided over by a 
committee of ten, chesen from repre- 
sentatives or delegates elected by ev- 
ery conceivable town in the province. 
The business of this committee was 
not only to preside over the games, but 
to raise the necessary funds and pre- 
serve order; and notable writers tell us 
that those chosen were usually the 
most distinguished men of wealth in 
the different towns. They were called 
“Asiarchs” (Verse 31). The fact that 
some of these were Paul’s warm 
friends shows how widely the gospel 
had spreod thru the whole province 
during his three ycars’ preaching at 
Ephesus. 

One of the chief persons in the les- 
son is the town clerk, mentioned in the 
thirty-fifth verse. The Ephesian rec- 
ords describe him as a magistrate of 
very high authority, a sort of supreme 
judge in the local government. He 
was the keeper of the archives of pub- 
lic documents, was also the treasurer 
of the temple, and was the proper per- 
son to address officially when any 
message was sent from anywhere to 
the people of Ephesus; and it was his 
business to read this message to the 
senate and assembfy, the local demo- 
cratic government or representatives 
of the people, when in session. He 
would, therefore, naturally be well 
known and highly esteemed by every- 
body, and this accounts for his skill 
and success in quieting the riot. 

Bearing this in mind, we are in 
shape to understand just how this riot 
occurred, and the manner in which it 
was successfully quieted. The events 
recorded in the first part of the chap- 
ter resulted in a general conviction 
among all classes of people that they 
had been notorious!y humbugged and 
deceived by the priests, magicians and 
sooth-sayers that were connected di- 
rectly or indirectly with the worship 
of Diana at Ephesus. Beforehand, when 
people generally hed faith in Diana, 
they were not willing to go home with- 
out a small picture or image of the 
goddess, made sometimes of silver, 





sometimes of gold, and sometimes per- 
haps of wood, just as American tour- 
ists do not like to leave Stratford with- 
out a representation of Shakespeare. 
The chief business of Stratford is sell- 
ing Shakespearean relics; and one of 
the chief lines of business in Ephesus 
was the making and selling of shrines 
of the goddess Diana. The trade in 
these shrines fell off during Paul’s 
preaching in Ephesus. (Read Acts, 
19:1-20.) Demetrius, who seems to 
have held about the same position to 
the shrine-makers as Mr. Mitchell to 
the coal miners, or Mr. Morgan to the 
railroads, at once became active in 
combating the new religion, which was 
making their business unprofitable. He 
makes a very shrewd and cunning ap- 
peal. He tells them that their busi- 
ness has been very badly broken up by 
this new religion; that it has been in- 
jured not only in Ephesus, but thruout 
the whole province of Asia by this man 
Paul, who had persuaded the people 
generally that Diana was no goddess at 
all; in fact, had persuaded them that 
they could not make a god by hand 
that would be any good to anybody. 
Not only was their business in danger, 
but the great goddess Diana herself 
wis being despised, and her magnifi- 
cence about to be destroyed not only 
in Asia but in all parts of the world 
where her worship was extended. 
Naturally there was a tremendous 
uproar, not only among the silver- 


smiths and shrine-makers, but the pub- | 


lic generally; and a mob was collected, 
which brought two of Paul’s compan- 
ions and “rushed with one accord into 
the theater.” Paul, always heroic and 
courageous, would have entered in to 
defend his friends, but “the disciples 
suffered him not.” The advice of the 
disciples was backed by the superin- 
tendents of the games, “the Asiarchs,” 
and Paul therefore stayed away. There 
was, however, a howling mob, which, 
as mobs always do, demanded a vic- 
tim, and they singled out Alexander, 
whether Alexander the coppersmith or 
not, I do not know. He was probably 
a Jew who had been converted to 
Christianity, who was well known, and 
therefore a fit subject for the wrath 
of the mob. Alexander tried to make 
a defense, but as soon as they ascer- 
tained that he was a Jew, the mob, 
mob-like, howled for two hours: “Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians.” 

The town clerk of the city, corre- 
sponding to what we might call the 
chief justice, as above explained, now 
appears and makes an exceedingly 
shrewd appeal. He begins in the first 
place by telling them that the city of 
Ephesus is the temple-keeper or “tem- 
ple-sweeper,” the guardian of the god- 
dess Diana, that no preaching by Paul 
or anybody else can possibly detract 
from the dignity and honor enjoyed by 
this city as the guardian, protector and 
keeper of the great goddess Diana, 
“and of the image which fell down 
from Jupiter.” Since neither Paul nor 
anyone else can really affect the dig- 
nity cf the city, “ye ought to be quiet 
and to do nothing rash.” He goes on 
to say: You have brought hither these 
men, but you do not accuse them of 
being even temple spoilers; they have 
not entered your temple; neither have 
they blasphemed your gods. They have 
preached, of course, and gave their 
views of Jesus of Nazareth; but they 
have committed no disorder. There- 
fore, if Demetrius and the shrine-mak- 
ers’ union have any charge to make 
against these men, the courts are in 
session now. The judges appointed by 
the pro-consul are hete. Let them file 
and bring witnesses to prove the truth 
of the charges; “let them accuse one 
another.” If there are any other mat- 
ters that are beyond the jurisdiction of 
the courts, that are private or judicial 
or public or municipal business, then 
let a session of the senate and house, a 
general assembly, be called to deal 
with the matter in a regular and lawful 
way; for we are under the power of 
the Roman government. The Roman 
government allows us to do about as 
we please, so long as we keep the 
peace; but order must be preserved, 
and there is danger of being called to 
account for this day’s uproar, inasmuch 
as there is no record of any real rea- 
son why this mob should be gathered 
together. “And when he had thus spo- 
ken, he dismissed the assembly.” 

When in any age the preaching of 
the gospel makes trouble for any busi- 
ness, such as saloon keeping, gambling 
or prostitution, those in charge of the 
corrupting and demoralizing business 
set about making trouble for the 
preacher, as they did in this case. The 





preaching that does not make trouble 
for evil-doers is not doing much good. 

To organize for putting down the 
preachers, these evil-doers appeal to 
those who profit, or think they profit, 
by evil-doing—their fellow craftsmen— 
hence, in modern times, the hotel keep- 
ers, stores and others who are sup- 
posed to profit by the increased busi- 
ness of the city; and lastly to the civic 
pride or to the prejudices of the multi- 
tude, who have nothing to do with the 
unlawful business except to be injured 
by it. 

A shrewd, honest and capable law- 
yer, such as the town clerk of Ephesus, 
may often be a great help on such oc- 
casions, both to the preachers and to 
the public. The town clerk appeals to 
civic pride or the pride the people have 
in their town (Verse 36). Next he ap- 
peals to their common sense, and says 
they must bring some definite charge 
which can be put down in cold type 
and be susceptible of proof. Next he 
appeals to their fears, 

It should always be noted that evil- 
doers never give the real reason for 
their active opposition to the gospel 
and to those who preach it. What- 
ever reason may be given, it is quite 
certain that it is not the real reason, 
The real reason may be given to their 
fellow craftsmen, but never to the 
public. 





Fashion Department 











The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and aliow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write piainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address, 

Owing to limited space {t {s not possible for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a “Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon recetpt of 19c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” {illustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER, 




















No. 7890—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. Long 
or short sleeves may be used. 

No. 7881—Children’s Rompers—Cut in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Front of drawers 
and waist are in one piece, 

No. 7900—Ladies Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in four gores and has side pockets. 

No. 7894—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 to 
12 years. This pattern consists of a dress 
and a separate guimpe. 

No. 7879—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 4t inches bust measure. This 
dress is in one piece from the shoulder to 
the lower edge. 

‘The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each, 
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For the man sia 
takes care of his 
own car—— 


Skatters Dirt 
Farmers, dairymen, and all who 


work around machinery, need 
SKAT. Instantly removes grime, 


grease, etc., from s and utensils 

If not at dealer’s,send his name and 
we will send gratis a full size 10c can. 
THE SKAT COMPANY, 789 Park Si., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 50 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 
Yield guaranteed. Write ac cation tt and circular 
ielder, 








scribing this wonderful Y’s ORIGINAL 
KHARKOV. Imported direct from ssia. Has nosu- 
perior. Largest ielder by tests and withstands the se- 


i 
verest winters. ave improved Turkey Red, other va- 
rieties and Mammoth White Rye. Large stock Alfalfa, 
Timothy and all Grass Seed. Write for circular, free 
—- special low prices 

. A. BERRY SEED ides BOX 104. CLARINDA, IOWA 


New Crop Alfalfa 


We can supply NEW CROP ALFALFA 
BLUE GRASS and 
TIMOTHY SEED 


Samples and prices on application. 


MISSOURI SEED Co. 
10 LIBERTY STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
EAVES Cured or Money Back—Baird's 


Heave Remedy is Guaranteed.” Write Baird 
Mfg. Co., Box 621, Purcell, Okia., for particulars. 














POULTRY. 


Ss. C. R. Il. REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 


BROWN Legh 
SINGLE COMB PROM ™ Usshorn eggs for 
100, $4.00. 8. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 














When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Home-Made Lice Killers 

This is the season when mite and 
lice destroyers are most needed. With 
of drugs, it be- 
hooves us to make every drop count, 
and the 
floors cleared of dust and dirt before 
applying. ‘ihe first step is to remove 
all movable furniture, clear out the lit- 
floor, taking with it, if a 
dirt floor, the first two or three inches. 


|; Then sweep down walls, ceilings and 





rafters. A hot spray of soapsuds or 
salt water will kill wherever it reach- 
es; but the mites hide in corners, un- 
der slivers, and in knotholes, where it 
is hard to get to them. An ounce of 
carbolic acid to a gallon of whitewash 
will smother the mites and lighten up 
the house. No treatment will rid a 
house of mites on the first trial; it is 
necessary to treat three times, at in- 
tervals of ten days. A gallon of kero- 
sene, to which has been added a pound 
of naphthaline, makes a good paint for 
going over woodwork hard to reach 
with the spray, and also is good for the 
roosts. Shake well each time before 
using. 

A very strong lice killer is made by 
taking one pint of air-slaked lime, one 
ounce of carbolic acid, and _ three 
pounds of finely ground tobacco or to- 
bacco dust. Common soil, if very dry 
and clean, mixed with carbolic acid, 
will make an efficient lice powder. The 
secret of killing mites or lice is to keep 
everlastingly at it. 

A lady who is very successful with 
turkeys, says she treats the lice by 
painting the top of the head and the 
quill feathers with tincture of iodine, 
and claims it makes them stronger. 
We have tried this, but thought it 
made the wings sore, if placed at the 
junction where the lice are found. She 
did not have this difficulty, and is a 
good breeder, so our tincture may have 
been too strong. 





Ground Grain for Ducks 


The duck’s nutritive organs are not 
adapted to whole grains. The natural 
diet of ducks is soft food, worms and 
bugs, from the banks and marshes. For 
best development, ducks should have 
soft feed, always accompanied by wa- 


| ter in pans deep enough to permit them 


to submerge the beak to the eyes. Give 
them lettuce, spinach, beet tops, onion 
tops, weeds—green food of some kind 
in abundance. 

For a few ducks, the vegetable par- 
ings may be boiled and fed with mash; 
small potatoes, not to exceed a fifth 
of the mash, may be used. Too many 
potatoes are not good. 

For stock ducks in autumn and early 
winter, James Rankin’s ration is equal 
parts of corn meal, wheat bran and 
boiled vegetables, with 10 per cent of 
beef scrap fed morning and evening; at 
noon a little cracked corn, wheat or 
oats. When the birds begin to lay, in- 
crease the proportion of meal and 
scrap, and add low-grade flour, mak- 
ing a mash about as follows: Meal, 
one part; bran, one part; low-grade 
flour, one part; vegetables, one part, 
with from 12 to 15 per cent of beef 
scrap. 





Separating Range Birds 


On some farms this is not as easily 
done, as it sounds; but where it is 
practicable, it results in better growth 
both for pullets and cockerels. Any 
early-hatched, well-grown pullet ought 
to increase in value with age, and 
should sell for from $1 to $5 for laying 
and breeding purposes, while for ex- 
hibition birds the price mounts up to 
practically any sum the owner can get 
for it. With cockerels, the best plan 
is to separate the probable breeding 
birds, and feed them for growth, while 
the culls should be fattened and sold. 
The ration for breeding birds is the 
same, but the advantage of separation 
is that the cockerels make a better 
growth, and the hens are not annoyed 
by chasing. Often damage is done to 
immature pullets by the attentions of 
males, and separation is a form of in- 
surance of best development. 








Range feeding does not mean entire 
dependence on the range; it means full 
feed hoppers to suppiement the range, 
and plenty o. good water. Separate 
compartments of cracked corn, wheat, 
beef scrap, cracked bone, oyster shell 
and grit are better than a mixed food, 
as the birds will best supplé¢ment their 
own range. <A dry mash of ground 
grains and wheat bran—two parts of 
corn meal, one part of bran, one part 
of middlings, and one part of beef 
scrap—was used by the Maine station, 
in addition to the hopper feeding, with 
success. When the food is before them, 
the birds will come back to it when 
hungry, but will forage for the live 
animal food which the range affords. 

If the range birds can not be sepa- 
rated, cull the males as quickly,as pos- 
sible, and keep a pen fattening. A 


small pen of breeding males can be. 


cared for without much trouble. They 
will stand confinement if out of sight 
of the females, better than the females 
will. 


A Dollar and a Half a Hen 


There is profit in keeping a good 
poultry flock. This was shown by a 
flock of White Leghorn pullets at the 
University of Missouri. From fifty to 
sixty birds were housed in an open- 
front poultry house, with a yard 100 





feet square, which was sowed to wheat 
in the fall. 


This furnished green food 





actual test.” 


in the late fall and early spring, and 
was not charged against their feed 
bill. 

In a year’s time, the fowls consumed 
2,693 pounds of grain and 962 pounds 
of mash. ‘The total cost of the feed 
was $66.27. In estimating the cost, the 
following prices per 100 pounds were 
used: Wheat, $1.66; corn, $1.60; bran, 
$1.20; corn meal, $1.75; shorts, $1.40; 
beef scrap, $3.25. These prices are 
higher than the feed would bring if 
sold by the farmer, but at that, the 
flock returned a good profit. They 
produced a total of 8,057 eggs, at a 
food cost of 10% cents a dozen. At 
the prevailing prices, the eggs sold for 
$157.17, thus giving a total profit of 
$90.90. 





Queer Eggs 

A lady writing to Professor Rice, 
complains of eggs that are discolored 
on the inside, but are apparently fresh 
on the outside. They had no bad odor 
when broken. To this inquiry regard- 
ing an unusual condition, Professor 
Rice replies: 

“My attention has been called to the 
unusual experience which you have 
had in finding discolored eggs which 
apparently were fresh. I have never 
observed precisely that condition. It 
may have resulted from the prolonged 
retention of the egg, and which, owing 
to the high normal heat of the hen’s 
body—102 to 106 degrees—caused de- 
composition. If the egg was retained 
an unusual length of time, it would 
have caused inflammation, as is fre- 
quently the case, when the tempera- 
ture would have run up to 110 or 
higher, as we have found to be true by 

















Engineering the Telephone 


HE great Bell System, with 

its telephone highways 
connecting the farthest points 
of the country, is primarily a 
brain creation. 


The telephone engineer is 
the genius of communication. 
Like the general of an army, he 
plans, projects, and directs his 
campaigns far ahead. He deals 
with the seemingly impossible 
—transforming ideas and ideals 
into concrete facts. 


His problems may involve 
doubling the capacity of a city’s 
underground telephone system, 
or the building of a transconti- 
nental line, or a serious war- 
shortage of supplies needed in 
telephone work. 





One Policy 


Whatever the difficulties, they 
must be overcome so that the 
progress of the telephone shall 
continue equal to the ever- 
growing needs of the people. 


It is not enough to provide 
only for the present—the future 
must be anticipated and dis 
counted. 


In the Bell System, more than 
two thousand highly efficient 
engineers and scientists are con- 
stantly working on the complex 
problems of the telephone 
business. 


As a result, the service keeps 
step with present requirements 
and the assurance is given to 
every subscriber that the 
System is prepared for whatever 
the future develops. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Services 
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he Bi 
Guns A Europe 


weighing hundreds of tons, over almost im- 
passable roads, are found only tractors of 
the “Creeping Grip” type. Round-wheel 
tractors are helpless before this gigantic 
task. Your tractor should be a 


ULLOC 


CREEPING—-GRIP 
Tractor 


Travels on is own track—lays it as it goes, 
No soil too loose or wet—no ground too 
rough for tie Bullock. No slipping—no 
miring—no spinning wheels—no wasted 
fuel—every ounce ef power is exerted at 
the drawbar in PULL. 
Best for tilling—can’t pack the soil—wiil 
plow that “soft field.” Unequaled for road 
work—furnishes stationary power without 
blocking. Very easy to operate, the most 
economical to buy, results considered. Our 
12-20 Creeping Grip is the only flat-wheeled 
tractor for the small farmer or orchardist 
—patterned exactly after oer larger and higher 
priced machines. 
Write for par- 
ticulars and 
free “Creeping 
Grip” Book. 










See our demonstration at Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, August 14 to 18, both inclusive. 





Give It a Mold-Proof Cut] 


If you are feedin me cows or fat stock, by 
means get our book et on Silverized Silage. 


—today —for book telling all about it and 
unbeatable construction of ats 


os 
In bb eal 
ilver’s “Ohio” | + 
ane 
7 <n Logical Silo Filler 
Backed by 62 years’ manufacturing experience. 
The big leader—used by most fae Experi- 
ment Stations and Colleges. Famous features. 
Automatic beater feed—spring-proof knives, 
direct drive—friction reverse, single lever con- 
low speed explosion-proof blower fan, 
enormous capacity on fine cut. 7 sizes—40 to 
tons a day. 4 h. a to big tractor 


it 














power. Book FREE. Write today. 
THE SILVER MFG. CO. 
308 Broadway Salem, Ohio 
“Modern Silage Methods’’ 


264 pages, 10c. 














the chance of depending 
Onsomebody else’scutter. 


ooh 
If your dealer is sold 
out, he can get order one. 


by telegraph and get _ 
auick delivery of a Qui ck 


AVAAN AD 


| Hok-pee-t-4— 
Cutters 


Fills absolutely dependable. 
Silog safe and easy-running. Uniim! 
Quick ting and elevating capacity. ee 
‘ Write today “ivire size of 
mo ay engine, for catalog and 


Swift, 
ted cut 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Advertising Dairy Products 


The National Dairy Council, accord- 
ing to reports sent out by the secre- 
tary, is planning to follow the example 
of the orange and raisin growers, and 
put on an advertising campaign to cov- 
er three years, spending at the rate of 
$20,000 a month. This money will be 
used in advertising the value and the 
healthfulness of milk, butter, butter- 
milk, cheese and ice cream. The ad- 
vertisements will be carried in the 
leading magazines and daily papers. 

It is an ambitious program, but not 
at all impracticable if the dairy inter- 
ests are willing to pay the bills. If the 
advertising is well done, it will be 
profitable to the dairymen of the coun- 
try. It will increase the consumption 
of dairy products permanently; and if 
the supply can be increased to take 
care of the demand without too much 
of an advance in prices, the results 
will be satisfactory. 





Laundry and Milk House 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT am planning on building a wash 
house, for washing, separating, churn- 
ing, etc., by power, and would like very 
much to have suggestions in regard to 
a building about 14x24 feet.” 

Our correspondent will find such a 
combination building very convenient, 
and our correspondent’s wife will find 
it equally so. To be practical, it is not 
necessary that the building or equip- 
ment be very expensive. The saving 
of labor and time will soon overbalance 
the cost, and after it has been in use 
a few months, our correspondent will 
wonder how he got along without it for 
s0 Many years. 

We believe our correspondent will 
find a building 14x24 about the right 
size for his purposes. It may be built 
of hollow tile, cement blocks, or wood, 
according to his preference. On ac- 
count of the permanency and ease of 
maintaining sanitary conditions, hol- 
low tile or concrete blocks are espe- 
cially desirable for buildings of this 
type. The cost is very little if any 
more than that for wood, unless one 
has the wood on his own farm. It will 
be best to have a partition, dividing the 
building in two equal sections. One of 
these should be devoted to laundry 
purposes exclusively, and the other 
half for the dairy equipment. A door 
should connect the two apartments, 


| and each might have a separate en- 


trance from the outside. 

This building should be provided 
with a concrete floor, and a drainage 
system established. The floor of each 
half should slope to the center, from 
which tile can carry off the water. The 
drain tile should be covered with a 
trap, to keep litter from entering the 
tile. A concrete floor with a drainage 
system established as suggested will 
be especially desirable when it comes 
to cleaning up and emptying wash 
water direct from the tubs. 

The engine which provides our cor- 
respondent’s power may be stationed 
either in the laundry room or in the 
milk room, but in either case it should 
connect with a line shaft which ex- 


| tends the entire length of the building, 





and possibly thru one end, for running 
a wood saw, grindstone, or other appa- 


| ratus not housed in the building. From 


this line shaft, pulleys of proper sizes 
may connect with the various belt driv- 
en machines. Rules for figuring the 
sizes of these pulleys were given in our 
issue of July 28th. If our correspond- 
ent is reasonably handy with tools, he 
can do all the installing and fitting 
himself. 

The laundry room will be incom- 
plete without some kind of a stove 
for heating water, both for the laundry 
and for washing the milk utensils. 
Many dairymen who have buildings of 
this sort prefer an oil or gasoline stove 
to wood or coal. Our correspondent 
probably will find it best to buy a 
special power combined washer and 
wringer. Either a pump or water con- 





nections should be arranged for, so 
that water can be run directly into the 
tubs or cement tanks, which he prob- 
ably will have in the milk room. 

The milk room will accommodate the 
separator, churn, and possibly the vac- 
uum pump for a milking machine, if 
one of these is used. The milk room 
also should have a concrete tank for 
the storage of cream, butter or milk. 
If ice is used in this, it will be com- 
paratively easy to have control of the 
temperature, even in hot weather. One 
side of the milk room may be utilized 
for washing outfits. 

By a little planning with an arrange- 
ment of this kind, one can do two, 
three or more operations at the same 
time. For example, in the morning, 
while the separator is running, one 
might start the churning, or the women 
folks in the laundry room might be 
running out the washing. Many persons 
do not have a partition between the 
milk and laundry rooms, but for obvi- 
ous reasons it is best to have two sep- 
arate but adjoining rooms. 





Those Low-Testing Cows 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was very sorry to see your article, 
“Buying Cows in Wisconsin,” in your 
issve of July 14th. The conditions you 
outline may be true in some cases, but 
it seems like going to extremes to 
practically indict the dairymen as a 
whole of a great dairying state like 
Wisconsin. 

Anyone looking for a carload of good 
dairy cattle can well afford to have an 
experienced judge of dairy cattle with 
him. This seems to be only common 
sense, In the past two years, Marinette 
county, Wisconsin, thru its Coéperative 
Cattle Buyers’ Association, has pur- 
chased eight carloads of grade Hol- 
steins and Guernseys from southern 
Wisconsin communities, for farmers 
and new settlers in Marinette county. 
Of this entire lot, there has been only 
one cow which was wholly useless— 
this animal developing a disease of the 
teats shortly after purchase—and only 
two or three cows which were not well 
up to expectations. The purchases 
were made for the association by an 
experienced Marinette county dairy 
farmer. This does not look as tho an 
experienced buyer needs to be loaded 
up with low-testing cows in buying in 
Wisconsin. 

The college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is, I understand, 
always willing to give information and 
to coéperate in other ways with people 
from other states, in the purchase of 
good Wisconsin dairy stock. It might 
be well for Iowa and Illinois purchasers 
to write to the state university and 
ask its advice before making any pur- 
chases, 

Marinette county is just as ready to 
expose the dairyman who unloads the 
“boarder” cows on an outside buyer 
at a fancy price, as is the outsider. 

Hd. Wi 

Marinette County, Wisconsin. 





Remarks: We thought we were com- 
plimenting the dairymen of Wisconsin, 
rather than indicting them. They have 
learned how to use the scales and the 
Babcock test to detect their poor cows, 
and when they find them, they very 
sensibly sell them. We do not blame 
Wisconsin dairymen for this; it is sim- 
ply good business. 
question, we were trying to make Iowa 


buyers of dairy cows understand that 
if they expect to buy good cows, they 
must not depend on their eyes alone.— 
Editor. 





Ayrshire Field Man—The 
Breeders’ Association has secured the 
services of J. G. Watson, who has been 
connected with the dairy department of 


Ayrshire 


the Missouri College of Agriculture, and 
will keep him ni the west, with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City. His work will be to 


look after the interests of the Ayrshire 
breed. He will not begin this work until 
October. Up to that timefhe will be fully 
occupied as secretary and manager of the 
Dairy Show, which will be held at Kansas 
City, September 18-23. 





In the article in 
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OExperiment 


Eight years of actual field? 
work and the experiences of 
hundreds of users has prov- 
Burns Kerosene @f en the Heider 10-20 the 

or Gasoline real all-purpose 


vuvvyw 


E 
Special friction transmission gives 
this tractor? speeds forward and 7 
reverse, Also means less gears 
ther tractors—less trouble, less com- 
plications and minimum repairs. 


WHAT IT CAN DO 


The Heider can pull your plows, dises, har- 
wagons, etc.’ It will operate grain bey ro 
ni! will opera‘ 
tors, shellers, hullers, Ra 
or grinders. Does light work econ- 
omically, such as operate cream separa- 
tor, washer, pump water, saw wood, etc. 
Pulis three bottoms under normal or four 
under very favorable conditions. 
INVESTIGATE this standard 4 
wheel, 4-cylinder, light weight, 
one man tractor that burns gith- 
er kerosene or gasoline with- 
out carburetor adjust- 
ments to make. Fjnd 
out about its many im- § 
provements,simplicity, 
ease of operation. 


Be) 
4 balers, silo fillers 
iM 





The Greatest Blessing in Every 
Farm and Suburban Home 


i geen can have plenty of pure run- 
ning water—fresh from the well— 
for bathroom, kitchen and barn, at 
even temperature, winter and sum- 
mer, and at practically no expense, 
after moderate cost of installing our 


FRESH WATER 
SYSTEM 


Gives you soft and hard water. Requires 
Practically no attention. 


You want to know more about this Sye- 
tem—just tear out this advertisement, 
write your name and address on the mar- 
gin and mail to us for interesting booklet. 


UNITED PUMP & POWER CO. 
582 Larkin Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











re Silage 
en You Have. 









1m 
EXTENSION-ROOF ‘cost 


Yes, you can have more and better silage. Our 
modern, reliable, practical roof is a proven success. 
It turns waste space into dollars. 

Mr. E. F. Baker, Allegany Co., N. Y. says, “t 
figure the roof did not cost me anything.” We 
want to show you how he figured, rite today 
silo filling time is neariy here. 

SHEET METAL SPECIALTY CO. 
708 New York St. Goshen, Indiana 


DRICO HOLLOW-WALL SILO 
IS FROST PROOF 


NSIDE and outside wood lining 

forms three-inch dead air space 
Strong, durable and securely an- 
chored. No hoops to tighien, no 
guy wires to get loose. Sectional 
construction makes it easy to erect 
in a few hours, with no special 
scaffolding. No expert help needed. 
Has Expansion Doors which can't‘ 
stick or bind. Write for catalog and 
attractive prices. Agents wanted. 


:. DRICO SILO COMPANY 
491 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines 
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John Jeere]nside 
Cup F levator 


E grain elevator that is always protected from bad 
weather. With ordinary care will last as long as 
the crib. 
Always ready for either ear corn or small grains. 
Simple, and easily operated. Roller bearings i in both 
head and boot sections. 


Receiving hopper can be placed either above or 
below floor of driveway. 









Furnished in any length desired. 

Elevator can be driven from either side. 

Double chains have a carrying capacity of 
over three and one-half tons. 

Write us for our free book of “‘Suggested 
Plans on the Way to Build a Corn Crib and 
Granary in One.” It shows how this can 
be built and equipped with a John Deere Inside Cup 
Elevator, and for less money than you can build the 
ordinary style of crib. 


John Peere Spreader 
The Spreader\/ithThe Beater On The Qjxle 


— drive works on the principle of a horse power. No clutches, no chains, no 


trouble. Mounting the beater on the axle (a patented feature) does away with half 
the types of castings. 








Only hip-high to the top—but has big drive wheels. Wheels out of way when 
loading. 

Here are three exclusive John Deere Spreader features—read them over and then be 
sure to see them on the spreader 
itself: 

1. Beater on the axle—nothing 
else like it. 

2. Revolving Rake—load moving 
back to beater revolves the rake. 
Draft actuallyless. Even spread cer- 
tain—no bunching. 
| 3. Ball Bearing Eccentric Apron 
Drive—requires no attention. 











If you want to distribute manure 
seven feet wide, use the John Deere 
Wide Spread Attachment. Write for 
free booklet. 














Book For The([sking 


A Big One—168 Pages 
Tells all about a complete line of farm implements and 
how to adjust and use many of them. A practical encyclo 
pedia of farm implements. Worth dollars. This book sent 
free to every one who states what special implements he is 
interested in and asks for package No. X-28. 
Write for your — today. 


Look Men! | 


A Fanning Mill With | 
Its Own Power Plant 


Write a postal at once for my grand Free Book on clean- 
and all about the wonderful __ 













fl 
It’s the genuine Chatham Mill and a cracker jack 1% 
H. P. general utility Gas Engine, co amg and ready to 
._ = sold at an unbestab!l 
) 1 ab gem Not: a ny ill “elt * ~ good! 
it, too—not a cent of cas! 


CHATHAM MOTOR MILL 


‘Sold three ways—first, complete mill with en- Thousands are making extra cash profits this 
gine and power attachment; second, mill and way. Let us prove itto you. Remember—free trial, lib- 
power attachment only (where you already own ora erotit. TG jes. Send now for Free Book 


an engine); third, re; j-power mill (easi- — ; = ; 
est running machine on eart! VETCH GROWERS ic Saaee ar n 
frore rye, oats, etc. Ask for circular if interested in 


Clean and grade your fall Wheat Seed and your 
Market Grain! ~ your And — spring aSOu G = Dept. AC 
your corn, oats, e Sao clean: MANS: AMPBELL CO. 3 
or Grass seed in America. Detroit, Mich. Kansas City.Mo. | Minneapolis, Mian. 












































Learn How to Increase Your Stock Profits 


How to get 20% more profit from your stock on the same feed. How they will 
thrive better, be healthier and gain more weight if they have a constant supply of 
clean. pire ~ ater where they can get to it ang time. The best way is to have ap 


Gry ue Stock Waterer 


Easily filled, automatic feed. Saves time and labor. Enables 
you to supply your stock with warm water in 40 degrees below zero 
weather and cool, fresh water on the hottest days. Am “*ALL 
Wear-Round”’ Waterer. Lasts a lifetime. Simple. practical and inexpen- 
sive to operate. Pays for itself in a short time. Shipped ready touse. Freight 
prepaid. Write for full information and Money-Back Guarantee. 


PHILLIP BERNARD CO., 2312 Floyd Ave., Sioux City, lowa f 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE IOWA STATE FAIR} ie 
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Twenty Thousand Leagues 


Under the Sea 





By JULES VERNE | 











PART II. 


CHAPTER XX—FROM LATITUDE 47-24 
TO LONGITUDE 17-28. 

In consequence of the storm, we had 
been thrown eastward once more. All 
hope of escape on the shores of New York 
or St. Lawrence had faded away; and 
poor Ned, in despair, had isolated himself 
like Captain Nemo. Conseil and I, how- 
ever, never left each other. 1 said that 
the Nautilus had gone aside to the east. I 
should have said (to be more exact), the 
northeast. For some days it wandered, 
first on the surface and then beneath it, 
amid those fogs so dreaded by sailors, 
What accidents are due to these thick 
fogs! What shocks upon these reefs when 
the wind drowns the breaking of the 
waves! What collisions between vessels, 
in spite of their warning lights, whistles, 
and alarm bells! And the bottoms of these 


| seas look like a field of battle, where 
| still lie all the conquered of the ocean; 
some old and already encrusted, 


others 
fresh and reflecting from their iron bands 
and copper plates the brilliancy of our 
lantern. 

On the 15th of May we were at the ex- 
treme south of the Bank of Newfound- 
land. This bank consists of alluvia, or 
large heaps of organic matter, brought 
either from the equator by the Gulf 
Stream, or from the North Pole by the 
counter-current of cold water which skirts 
the American coast. There also are heaped 
up those erratic blocks which are carried 
along by the broken ice; and close by a 
cast charnel house of molluscs or zoo- 
phytes, which perish here by millions. 
The depth of the sea is not great at New- 
foundland—not more than some hundreds 
of fathoms; but towards the south is a 
depression of 1,500 fathoms. There the 
Gulf Stream widens. It loses some of its 
speed and some of its temperature, but it 
becomes @ sea. 

It was on the 17th of May, about five 
hundred miles from Heart’s Content, at a 
depth of more than 1,400 fathoms, that I 
saw the electric cable lying on the bot- 
tom. Conseil, to whom I had not men- 
tioned it, thought at first that it was a 
gigantic sea serpent. But I undeceived 
the worthy fellow, and by way of con- 
solation related several particulars in the 
laying of this cable. The first one was 
laid in the years 1857 and 1858; but, after 
transmitting about 490 cablegrams, would 
not act any longer. In 1863, the engi- 
neers constructed another one, measuring 
2,000 miles in length, and weighing 4,500 
tons, which was embarked on the Great 
Eastern. This attempt also failed. 

On the 25th of May, the Nautilus, being 
at a depth of more than 1,918 fathoms, 
was on the precise spot where the rupture 
occurred which ruined the enterprise. It 
was within 638 miles of the coast of Ire- 
land; and at half-past two in the after- 
noon they discovered that communication 
with Europe had ceased. The electricians 
on board resolved to cut the calMe before 
fishing it up, and at eleven o'clock at 
night they had recovered the damaged 
part. They made another point and 
spliced it, and it was once more sub- 
merged. But some days after, it broke 
again, and in the depths of the ocean 
could not be recaptured. The Americans, 
however, were not discouraged. Cyrus 
Field, the bold promoter of the enterprise, 
as he had sunk all his own fortune, set a 
new subscription on foot, which was at 
once answered, and another cable was 
constructed on better principles. The bun- 
dles of conducting wires were each en- 
veloped in gutta percha, and protected 
by a wading of hemp, contained in a me- 
tallic covering. The Great Eastern sailed 
on the 13th of July, 1866. The operation 
worked well. But one incident occurred. 
Several times, in unrolling the cable, they 
observed that nails had been recently 
forced into it, evidently with the motive 
of destroying it. Captain Anderson, the 
officers and engineers, consulted together, 
and had it posted up that if the offender 
was surprised on board, he would be 
thrown, without further trial, into the 
sea. From that time, the criminal at- 
tempt was never repeated. 

On the 23d of July, the Great Eastern 
was not more than five hundred miles 
from Newfoundland, when they tele- 
graphed from Ireland news of the armi- 
stice concluded between Prussia and Aus- 
tria, after Sadowa. On the 27th, in the 
midst of heavy fogs, they reached the port 
of Heart’s Content. The enterprise was 
successfully terminated; and for its first 
dispatch young America addressed old 
Europe in these words of wisdom so rare- 
ly understood: “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-will to- 
wards men.” 

Was Captain Nemo going to land on the 
British Isles? No; to my great surprise, 





he made for the south, once more coming 
back toward European seas. In round- 
ing the Emerald Isle, for one instant I 
caught sight of Cape Clear, and the light 
which guides the thousands of vessels 
leaving Glasgow for Liverpool. An im- 
portant question then arose in my mind. 
Did the Nautilus dare entangle itself in 
the Mauch? Ned Land, who had re- 
appeared since we had been nearing land, 
did not cease to question me. How could 
I answer? Captain Nemo remained in- 
visible. After having shown the Cana- 
dian a glimpse of the American shores, 
was he going to show me the coast of 
France? 

But the Nautilus was still going south- 
ward, On the 30th of May, it passed in 
sight of the Land’s End, between the 
extreme point of England and the Scilly 
Isles, which were left to starboard. If he 
wished to enter the Mauch, he must go 
straight to the east. He did not do so. 

During the whole of the 3lst of May, 
the Nautilus described a series of circles 
on the water, which greatly interested me. 
It seemed to be seeking a spot it had 
some trouble in finding. At noon, Captain 
Nemo himself came to work the ship’s 
log. He spoke no word to me, but seemed 
gloomier than ever. What could sadden 
him thus? Was it his proximity to Euro- 
pean shores? Had he some recollections 
of his abandoned country? If not, what 
did he feel? Remorse or regret? For a 
long while his thought haunted my mind, 
and I had a kind of presentiment that be- 
fore long chance would betray the Cap- 
tain’s secrets. 

The next day, the 1st of June, the Nau- 
tilus continued the same process. It was 
evidently seeking some particular spot in 
the ocean. Captain Nemo*took the sun’s 
altitude as he had done the day before. 
The sea was beautiful, the sky clear. 
About eight miles to the east, a large 
steam vessel could be discerned on the 
horizon. No flag fluttered from its mast, 
and I could not discover its nationality. 
Some minutes before the sun passed the 
meridian, Captain Nemo took his sextant, 
and watched with great attention. The 
perfect rest of the water greatly helped 
the operation. The Nautilus was motion- 
less; it neither rolled nor pitched. 

I was on the platform when the altitude 
was taken, and the Captain pronounced 
these words: “It is here.” 

He turned and went below. Had he 
seen the vessel which was changing its 
course and seemed to be nearing us? I 
could not tell. I returned to the salon. 
The panels closed, I heard the hissing of 
the water in the reservoirs. The Nautilus 
began to sink, following a vertical line, 
for its screw communicated no motion to 
it. Some minutes later it stopped at a 
depth of more than 422 fathoms, resting 
on the ground. The luminous ceiling was 
darkened, then the panels were opened, 
and thru the glass I saw the sea brilliant- 
ly illumined by the rays of our lantern for 
at least half a mile around us. 

I looked to the port side, and saw noth- 
ing but an immensity of quiet waters. But 
to starboard, on the bottom appeared a 
large protuberance, which at once at- 
tracted my attention. One would have 
thought it a ruin buried under.a coating 
of white shells, much resembling a cover- 
ing of snow. Upon examining the mass 
attentively, I could recognize the ever- 
thickening form of a vessel bare of its 
masts, which must have sunk. It cer- 
tainly belonged to past times. This wreck, 
to be thus incrusted with the lime of the 
water, must already be able to count 
many years passed at the bottom of the 
ocean. 

What was this vessel? Why did the 
Nautilus visit its tomb? Could it have 
been aught but a shipwreck which had 
drawn it under the water? I knew not 
what to think, when near me, in a slow 
voice, I heard Captain Nemo say: 

“At one time this ship was called the 
Marsellais. It carried seventy-four guns, 
and was launched in 1752. In 1778, the 
138th of August, it fought boldly against 
the Preston. In 1779, the 4th of July, it 
was at the taking of Grenada. In 1781, 
on the 5th of September, it took part in 
the battle in Chesapeake Bay. In 1794, 
the French Republic changed its name. 
On the 16th of April, in the same year, 
it joined: the squadron at Brest, being in- 
trusted with the escort of a cargo of corn 
coming from America. On the 11th and 
12th Prairal of the second year, this 
squadron fell in with an English vessel. 
It is now seventy-four years ago, day for 
day, on this very spot, that this vessel, 
after fighting heroically, losing its three 
masts, with the water in its hold, and the 
third of its crew disabled, preferring sink- 
ing with its 456 sailors to surrendering, 
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Use it For Everything 
; . 











14 H.P-190 lb 







The 4H. P. Cushman Handy Truck Out- 
fit is the most useful outfit ever built for | 
farm work. The engine weighs only 190 
lbs., and the entire outfit only 375 lbs. A 
child can pull it around from job to job. 

Besides doing all the farm and housee 
hold power jobs, this 4 H. P. Cushman 
may be lifted from truck and hung on 
rear of binder during harvest to save 
horses and save the crop. 


Light Welght 
Cushman Engines 


Built for farmers who need an engine 
todo many jobs in many places instead of 
one job in one place. ttle , 
with Schebler Carburetor. Run very 
quietly and steadily—not with violent ex- 
plosions and fa:t and slow speeds like old- 
style heavy-wcizhts. Engine Book free. 

CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
852 N. 21st Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


8HP-320 lbs. 
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HIEF 


| 
Built for rou, scien- | 
tifically designed, mod ] 
ern in appearance. In- | 


ny wooden ca- 
Re a. e of 
eavily galvanized ateel; 
cannot rot, rust or crack. 
Storm proof, will not blow 
° ird’s ; rai 
, snow proof. complete made-up 
© base of angle iron construction,not 
Siege of w init. Takes six 
- bolts to place it solid on the build. 
ing; no carpenter's labor. ite 
‘or complete description, price, 
ete. Investigate the Chie? Gu. 
. pola before you buy any. 


SHRAUGER & 
JOHNSON 
415 Wainut St. 






The U.S. Agricultural Department sends a 
warning against using old-fashioned wood 
corn cribs. The ZYRO savesits cost in pre- 
vention of loss from rats, vermin, thieves, 
fire, dampness and waste. 
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Metal Corn Cribs 


Four styles—15 sizcs—a price to 
suit you, Write fordescriptive 
; catalog—no obligation. 
»», TheCantonCulvert &SiloCo. 
Boz 216 Canton, Ohio 
Makers of Zyro Silos and Grain Bins 
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CUP ELEVATOR 


- — “MEYERS” STATIONARY 

weys —e > 2 . 

Resay tor |Fisoa Placed inside the Crib LN 
se ed 


¢ 
FH Cz in the dry. Easy run- 

t 3, ning, durable and 

ka Pas eae Elevates 

a : ; heat or Ear- 



















Oats, 

er Corn, 60 Bushels 

q in three minutes. 

a Made from heavy 

buckets and chain. 

SE SOLD DIRECT TO 
of THE FARMER. | 


RIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


logue showing eight styles with Crib Plans 
Which seve you money, free. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 80x 269 MORTON, ILL. 














Ground Limestone 


4 


For Agricultural Purposes | 
te for price and FREE sample. | 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY | 


6s & Salle St.. Chicago, Lilinots 
Plant Baffalo. lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


and nailing its colors to the poop, dis- 
appeared under the waves to the cry of 
‘Long live the Republic!’ ” 

“The Avenger!”’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir, the Avenger! A good name!” 
muttered Captain Nemo, crossing 
arms. 

(Continued next week.) 


| OF General Interest 


Dog Understands Phone Call—A news 
dispatch tells how a certain dog obeyed 
@ message his master gave him over the 
telephone. The owner had gone on a 
fishing trip, and while there the dog wan- 
dered away. In the meantime, the owner 
returned home, a distance of seven miles. 
The dog came back to camp and continued 
to hang around, waiting for his master. 
None there could induce him to leave, so 
the owner was called by telephone. He 
requested that the animal be brought to 
the phone, and while a receiver was held 
to the dog’s ear, the master instructed it 
to come home at once. According to the 
report, the dog recognized the voice and 
left for home immediately. 





= 











Campaign for Missouri Live Stock— 
Five thousand posters have been distriv- 
uted by the animal husbandry department 
of the college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, in Carroll and John- 
son counties, as a forerunner of a cam- 
paign in the interest of better live stock. 
The college of agriculture began the cam- 
paign in Carroll county, August 2d, in 
coiperation with the live stock organiza- 
tions in that county. Meetings were held 
at which the farmer was shown the dif- 
ference between stock raised from a good 
sire and stock from the usual “scrub.” 
During the campaign,, the department of 
animal husbandry endeavored to get a 
record of all farmers who have pure-bred 
sires at the head of their herds, and of 
those who have not. 





Sheep on the Farm—Kansas weeds are 


readily consumed by sheep if they have 
access to them when young and tender, 
according to A. M. Paterson, assistant in 
animal husbandry at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. Thus the sheep con- 
vert the waste from stubble fields, fence 
corners, roadsides, and small lots into an 
edible and marketable product. “The 
flock of sheep on the farm is a convenient 
source of fresh meat for family use,”’ 
says Mr. Paterson. ‘‘The meat is whole- 
some in character and is of pleasing fla- 
vor. Fewer sheep are condemned at the 
packing houses than is the case with other 
classes of live stock. The breeding flock 
produces two cash crops in a year. The 
lambs are ready for market in the fall, 
and in the spring the wool clip is a con- 
venient source of income.’ 

Tuberculosis Serum—Lacking a specific 
cure for tuberculosis, or a suitable pro- 
phylactic serum for combating it, the rec- 
ognition of this disease in its early stages 
is cf the utmost importance. Mezvearches, 
tierefore, in any manner facilitating the 
solution of this problem are looked upon 
as of immense value. That an important 
contribution in this line has heen made 
by Professor C. A. Magoon, bacteriologist 
of the Washington experiment station, at 
Pullman, seems evident from tne results 
of his work, just published in General 
Bulletin No. 132 of the experiment sta- 
tion. As a result of these observations, 
improved methods of cultivation of the 
tubercle bacterium have been worked out 
under such conditions as seem to give 
promise for the perfection of a reliable 
method for the early diagnosis of the 
disease. Professor Magoon’'s bulletin is 
merely a preliminary report of his work, 
which is being continued along this line, 
and while he makes no claim to having 
solved the problem, there can be no doubt 
that he has made a very valuable contri- 
bution in this connection. 


American Royal Live Stock Show—The 
eighteenth annual American Royal Live 
Stock Show will be held in Convention 
Hall, Kansas City, Mo., October 2 to 7, 
1916. The four beef breeds, Hereford, 
Short-horn, Angus and Galloway, will be 
represented, and the present prospects 
are for a much larger showing than in 
any previous years. The secretaries re- 


port that breeders generally are eager | 
for the big show, and will have stock in } 
fire condition to bring. <A total of more 


than $12,000 will be offered in prize money 
in the breed classes, and there will be 
more prizes than usual in the range class- 





es, contributed by the Kansas City Stock | 
Yards Company. A calf class has been | 
added in this division. The arrangements 
for the show provide for about half again 
as much space as was available last year, 
the additional ground adjacent to the for- | 
mer barn room being used for nurse cattle | 
chieff¥, and allowing for the use of the 
entire block across from Convention Hall | 
for the stabling of show cattle. There 
will be three auctions, as follows: Wed- 


nesday, Galloway; Thursday, Short-horn; 
and Friday, Hereford. There will be mi 
auction of Angus cattle, 
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When you look at cars priced $100 to FO 
$200 more than the Allen, ask yourself this: 


Why pay more? 


Then go about it to find out, if you can, where the $100 
to $200 difference comes in. 
Be sure that every item that seems worth more money, really is bet- 


BZ 
= ter, for practical purposes. 
=| The closer your comparison, the more you will lean toward the Allen— 
= 
c= 
















the more dollar for dollar value you will discover. 

Note this:—Allen advertisements always stick to facts—to claims that 
can be supported. 

Always they appeal to your judgement and invite careful investigation. 
If the Allen wasn’t big value, we certainly would change our advertis- 
ing policy. 

As it is, we urge comparison, because Allen gales are climbing rapid- 
ly by this very comparison. 

37 H.P.3% x 5,4 cyl. motor, 55" rear springs, full 
floating rear axle, 112" wheelbase, weight 2300 Ibs. 


Send for the Allen “Autolog” and booklet “Shaking 
“\, Hands with the Makers.” 
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Choose the right farm elevator! Learn who makes it—their reputa 
tion for business integrity—their ability, equipment and experience. 
For 60 years we have been building quality farm implements. his vast 
experience enables us to build a better elevator than you can get elsewhere for the same money 
and to sell more farm elevators than any other company in America. 


SANDWICH (crs) FARM ELEVATOR 


means three cents to four cents a bushel extra profits; it means the solution of the “hired 
hand”? problem; it means faster work, less labor and money saved. The body of the 
Sandwich Elevator is built of Cypress—the wood that outlasts and outwears 
steel. Made in rigid non-sagging sections. Has corn cleaning grate and 
screen which screens out shelled corn, husks and silk. A boy can 
run this elevator and crib the husked corn as fast as sevenmen. Our 
free Elevator Book tells the answer to all crib and granary ques- 
tions. Write for a copy now. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 106 Union St., Sandwich, Ill. 
1206 Main St., Council Bluffs, Ia. 406 Avenue A, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Studebaker Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Write House Nearest You. 








































At Manufacturer’s Prices 


THE BOVEE HORIZONTAL FURNACES, THE 
BOVEE UPRIGHT FURNACES. We also manu- 
factureafulllincof BOVEE PIPELESS FUR. 
NACES. We offer the very best High Grade Fur- 
@ace sold with any style of piping, and sell at a price 
that will save a large per cent of cost 

Write us for catalog and special prices. Send pea- 
cil sketch of floor plan of your building for a free 
detail plan of your heating plant 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 Eighth Street, WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Your Neighbor’s Car 


Suppose He Buys a Hudson Super-Six 





Crop Notes | 


ete 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
al] sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send in a briefsummary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue. 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwest, etc. 
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IOWA, 
Shelby County, (wc) Iowa, Aug. 4th.— 
Shock threshing is in full swing. Yields wi ! MMM MMU 
vary so much that an average can not be ‘ 
arrived at. Oats run from 20 to 47 bush- One thing we can’t forget in buying cars. That 


els; barley from 18 to bushels, and 
wheat from 9 to 18 bushels. Maich timothy 
has been cut for seed, and yields well. An 
inch and a half of rain on July Ist was of 
inestimable value to the corn crop. Some 
of the new clover was killed by the 
drouth. Some are plowing stubble.—Her- 
luf Hansen. 

Sac County, (we) Iowa, Aug. 4th. 
Very hot weather, and no rain of any note 
for a month or more. Pastures are brown, 
and stock must be fed hay and green 
corn. Early potatoes not very good; late 
ones very poor. Grain threshing finely, 
and oats vielding 50 bushels or better 
Some late planted corn not tasseled yet.— 


: 


is pride of ownership. The car is a pleasure 
vehicle. And it spoils the fun to be hope-| 
lessly outrivaled in about the same-class car.| 


| 
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Its greatest supremacy—that of 
endurance—means years of extra ser- 
vice. How would you feel to have a 
like-class car excel yours in these 


The Hudson Super-Six has proved 
itself supreme. 


With this patented motor—certified 
a stock motor—it has done what no 











Wm. G. Pfeiffer. 9 
Wapello County, (sc) Iowa, Aug. 4th.— other stock car ever did. respects: 

Still dry and hot; only a trace of rain ites aia scatunansmaamsammmmaasnnicamaeciarammmle 

since June 20th; everything is drying up. It has made faster s eed. It has a 

Harvesting all done, with a heavy hay d n bett hill li hin It h Means 80% More Efficiency 

crop put up in good shape. Patotoes and one er 1ii-ciim D1 g- as ar ua mit UU 


shown quicker pick-up. It has gone 
1819 miles in 24 hours, breaking the 
best former stock car record by 52 
percent. 


garden truck all dried up. Pastures the 
same. Threshing will soon all be done. 
Oats are a very poor crop; very light in 
wheat. What wheat there is, is of good 
quality. Corn is badly damaged by the 
drouth. The prospects for a good crop of 
corn are very slim.—S. L. Cohagan. 

Grundy County, (c) Iowa, Aug. 3d 
Today the people are hapy, as we are en- 
jJoying a steady downpour of rain for sev- 
eral hours, the first since of the Fourth 
of July; and everything has been so dry, 
and corn had suffered considerably, as 
we hardly ever had much dew. Haying 
all done; lots of hay, and of excellent 
quality, as the weather was favrable fr 
it al lalong. Shock threshing in full blast 
now, and yield is above average. Barley 
running from 40 bushels up, and oats 
around 65 bushels. No late oats threshed 
yet. These rains indicate to us that it 
will be a banner year, except potatoes, 
which are mostly beyond aid, as the vines 
have dried up. Pastures needed rain, but 
as none are stocked heavily, they had sur- 
plus grass, which kept them from being | 
sun scorched. Few lost hogs from in- 
tense heat, and have heard of one case of 
cattle dying from that cause. Quite a 
number of farms changed hands last week, 
mostly around $240 per acre. Not many 
cattle being sold, altho a few carloads 
have been shipped in Roads have been 
very dry and dusty. Lots of autos being 
bought now. Apple crop seems good, and 
there are lots of berries. Some complain 
that sugar is too high. New oats selling 
at 55 cents; old corn at 85 cents.—Gus 
Treimer. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, Aug. 4th 
We had a fine rain of two or three inches 
this week Corn coming along fast, and 
ought to make a good average crop. Shock 
threshing almost done. All grain not wait- 
ing for the thresher in stack. Fall plow- 
ing commenced Horses can't stand much 
work this hot weather. Chautauqua com- 
mences here Saturday evening Most of 
the farmers will take a week's rest from 
work Lenus Hageglund. 

Lee County, (se) lowa, Aug. 3d.—Well, 
the long-looked-for rain came today. It 
was six weeks vesterday since our last 
rain, and about thirty-five days of real 
hot weather. Our corn prospect looked 
slim. It is hard to judge at this date the 
extent of damage done. Machines are busy 
threshing: with the exception of timothy 
seed the vield is light; oats from 8 to 30 
bushels: late oats very chaffy. Cattle 
are doing well on the dry grass.—F. H. 
Krebill. 

Louisa County, (sw) Iowa, Aug. 4th.— 
Threshing well under way. Oats averag- 
ing around 35 bushels. Not much wheat, 


The Super-Six motor—a Hudson 
invention—adds 80% to motor effi- 
ciency. That is, from a small, light 
motor it gets 76 horsepower. The same 
size of motor heretofore yielded us 
42h. p. 

This result comes through ending 
vibration, the cause of motor friction. 
It gives such smoothness as you never 
knew before. And it means a long- 
lived motor. 

It comes in a car, evolved under 
Howard E. Coffin, which has long 
stood for the acme in fine engineering. 
And it comes in the handsomest, best- 
equipped model that Hudson has 
ever designed. 

If your neighbor gets it, and you 
don’t, it may mean to you years of 
regret. In looks and performance, 
in prestige and endurance, he will 
have the advantage of you. Your 
Hudson dealer can prove these things 
beyond any possible question. And 
you should know them before you 
buy any high-grade car. 

Any Super-Six owner—there are 
now more than 10,000—can tell you 
what it means to own one. 


It has beaten race cars by the dozen 
—cars of a very costly type. It has 
shown much more power than this 
size motos ever before developed. It 
has proved matchless endurance. 


Suppose your neighbor gets this car. 
And you, while paying as much or 
more, get something less efficient. 
How will you feel when the two cars 
meet? 


What These Things Signify 


(eon MTT 





You do not care for reckless speed. 
Such power is rarely needed. But the 
Super-Six has the capacity. You 
know it to be the master of the road. 
It will do what you want without 
taxing half its ability. And that means 
economy. 


It will cover more ground than 
lesser cars, without going any faster. 
This because of its quick get-away 
when you slow down or stop. 


7-Passenger Phaeton, $1475 at Detroit—Seven Other Styles of Open and Closed Bodies 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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threatened with being dried out. Thresh- and with the thermometer at from 90 to upland fields are yielding 15 to 20 bushels 
ing machines are everywhere in evidence. 96. A number of farmers lost some horses per acre; other fields about 40 bushesl; 
Small grain is good, and the yield is above from Overheating. Started threshing to- oats, about 40 bushels. Old wheat is $1, 


and only a fair vield. Had another rain the average. Pastures are about gone, day.—R. F. Roth. and new wheat $1.08 per bushel. Water is 
vesterday, which makes two within a and, altho they wil be benefited some by Polk County, (c) Iowa, Aug. 4th.— getting scarce; some are digging wells.— 
week; this will help out the corn wonder- this week’s rains, it will be necessary to Weather has been continually hot and Cc. J. Young. 


fully. The excessive heat of late was feed the stock other forage alongside.— dry, and corn has now suffered irrepar- Adams County, (sw) Iowa, Aug. 5th.— 


fast telling on the corn. The temperature Mary Hansen. able damage. Yield has doubtless been re- Weather very hot. liad a light shower 
has modified somewhat, altho it is still Warren County, (sc) Iowa, Aug. 4th.— duced 25 per cent. Pastures very dry, August Ist. Corn is standing the heat 
quite warn Considerable timothy cut Still dry and hot. If we don't get rain and many farmers are feeding cut corn well. Old corn is being shelled and sold 
for seed. Early potato vines all dead; soon, corn will be but half a crop; it is | or hay to cows on grass. Threshing pro- for 70 cents. Threshing is going forward 
crop light Heat and fly hard on stock. firing badly now. Threshing now; wheat gressing rapidly during the dry weather, rapidly. Quality of wheat good: oats a 
Columbus Chautauqua in session, but too | going 5 to 18 bushels per acre; oats, 15 to and wheat is giving widely varying yields, little light. Pastures dry, but plenty of 
busy to attend.—Clyde S. Duncan. 45. Wheat, $1.15; oats, 30 cents: corn, 85 from 10 to 25 bushels per acre; oats, 25 feed. Tomatoes beginning to ripen, and 

Sioux County, (mw) Towa, Aug. 3d.— cents and hard to get. This hot summer to 40. Apparently more colts than usual. plenty of roasting sweet corn. Apples 


Stacking is in order. Wheat badly blight- has been the hardest on live stock we 
ed. Oats fairly good. Hay good, and put have seen.—C. N. Brock. 

up in good shape Pastures good, but Dubuque County (ec) lowa, Aug. 3d.— 
need rain. Very hot. Corn doing fine, Had a right good shower this morning, 
and promises a big crop. Pig crop rather the first one since July 4th, breaking the 
below the average; some cases of cholera. drouth and putting the corn around here 
Very few cattle or hogs on feed.—H. J. on the safe side. A high wind accompa- 
Hawkins. nied the shower, laying some corn fields 


All hogs healthy. Apple crop fair; some will be a fair crop.—A. R. Calkins. 
dropping from effects of drouth.—Victor Montgomery County, (sw) Towa, Aug. 4. 
Felter. —-A fine rain Monday night relieved the 
Madison County, (sc) Iowa, Aug. 4th.— drouth that has been here for some time, 
Still hot and dry. Everybody, even the and cooled off the atmosphere some. Corn 
ducks, would be glad to see a good, old- is looking fine, and with a few more rains 
fashioned rain. The pastures are drying will make a good crop. Threshing is on; 
up very badly. The corn is being dam- winter wheat is making from 10 to 30 
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Harrison County, (wc) Iowa, Aug. 3d.— 
Large rains during the week have greatly 
benefited the corn, which has lately been 





flat. Farmers around here are busy stack- 
ing their grain. Practically all the small 
grain in this vicinity was cut last week, 





aged by the drouth, especially the early 
corn. Farmers are busy threshing. Wheat 
is not as good as some expected. Some 





bushels; oats from 30 to 40 bushels. Lots 
of timothy cut for seed. Clover and tim- 
othy was put up under favorable condi- 
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YOUNG MAN 
If You Really Want to Farm 


bere’s an opportunity you can’t afford to lose. In 
the midst of an old settled Iowa community, 4 miles 
from Tabor and 8 miles from Glenwood, there’s a 302 
acre farm fully equipped for raising grain, hay and 
stock. Nearly all in crop this year on the halves. 
An ever-running stream runs through it, fed by 
springs. No waste land. Mostly new soil and that 
deep black underlaid with clay. Forty acres in al- 
falfa, two orchards. One road runs through and an- 
other runs alongside, with college at Tabor and 
another at Bellevue, onlo 16 miles away, and Omahba, 
32, Stock can be driven to and from the South 
Omaba market. Butterfat or other produce can be 
put into Omaha in two or three hours. No better 
place to make money and live well. We offer the 
competent farmer the chance ofa lifetime to “get 
on inthe world.” Very easy terms and long time 
and a price that’s right. For other information call 
on or write BANKERS MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
$18 So. 18th 8t., Omaha, Neb. 


THIS IS GOOD 


Excellent 2165 acre farm half mile off Jefferson High- 
way, 5¢ miles north of Farmington, 3 miles south of 
Rosemount and 18 miles south of St. Paul, on good 
graveled highway. Land gently rolling, good black 
loam with clay subsoil, highly cultivated, no waste 
land, all fenced, part woven wire. Swing steel gates. 
Buildings practically new. Is quoted $15.00 per acre 
below market price. 
WESTERN LAND & LOAN COMPANY 
Office in State Bank, Farmington, Minn. 
12 IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED 
FARMS to select from in the Shallow 
Water district of N. E. Colorado. Wheat averaging 
20 to 45 bus., corn 25 to 45, oats 30 to 75 per acre; 
splendid alfalfa country. Good level roads, good 
churches and schools, three large elevators in town, 
and number of 80 to 100 acre corn fields in the Swe- 
dish and German settlements with improvements as 
good as Iowa and eastern Nebraska farms; $15 to $45 
per acre, small cash payment, bal. 8 years, or crop 
payment plan to actual farmers. Write for booklets 
and excursion rates. PLATTE RIVER VALLEY 
LAND CO., 4th floor Keeline Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


120 ACRES 


Ten miles from Estherville, four from another small 
town; 6135 per acre, one-half cash. Send for 1916 list. 


C. E. PERSON, Estherville, lowa 


Minnesota Farms 


for sale on easy terms. Write for my bargain 
list and special views. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
If Looking for a Home 


OR INVESTMENT, write for the largest let of 

farms in South Central Iowa. I have 500 farms for 

sale in Madison and adjoining counties on good terms. 
J. K. HAMILTON 

The Honest Land Man, Winterset, lowa 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
A Choice Section 2 cisc: 


18 miles east of Bismarck, 3 miles south of McKenzie 
on the N.P.R.R., and same distance north from 
Brittin on Soo Line. One-half section fenced, 160 
acres under cultivation. A new school house within 
100 rods. Price $82.00 peracre. A bargain. T. B. 
Turnbull, owner, 2510 N. 32d 8t., Philadeiphbia, Pa. 


LAKE SHORE FARM 


274 acres, 60 miles south of Minneapolis; two sets of 
buildings. Can be divided. Will sell separately. 
Black loam soi!. Practically every acre tlilable. No 
stone orswamp. Low price, easy terms. Johnson 
Land Co., 324 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOUTH DAKOTA PRODUCTION 


from natural resources {8 the largest in the world for 

ation employed. Do you want to share in this? 
illetine from Dept. of Immigration, Capital C, 
Pierre, 80, Dak, 









































OR SALE—160 cut over land in Koochiching 
Co., Minnesote. soll good, lies well. On state 
highway, telephone line, and R. F. D. in winter. 
Three miles from store, church and fine school with 
free transportation for children. Price $2500. Ad- 
dress Kev. T. W. Howard, Birchdale, Minn., or owner, 
H. F. Stoke, Roanoke, Va. 


Corn, clover, stock and grain 
Otter Tail County farms; 100tochoosefrom. No 
@Top fatlures. $30.00 to $90.00 on easy terms. Send for 
free railroad fare plan, map, booklet and price list. 
Park Region Land & Loan Co., 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 
€us Falis, Minn, 








ie fine farm lands at low prices A 
easy terms in Wisconsin's greatest dairy dis- 
trict, send for our free list, map and photographs of 
chol e dairy, stock and grain farm bargains. Write 
Graham's Land Office, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


Auction Sale 14 Farms, Tuesday, Aug. 29 


1360 acres finest prairie land near Sedalia, Missouri, 
divided into 80 to 240 acres. Rallroad fare refunded 
Durchasers. Write for free information and plats. 
LaFON BROS., fonta, Missouri 








22?() ACRES good level land. Grows wheat, 
corn, oats, alfalfa, clover and timothy; $90 
ber acre if sold this fall; @5,000 will handle, H. E. 
RETZ, owner, Bosworth, Missouri. 


NORTH DAKOTA IMPROVED FARMS 


_All tillable—nearly all in crop—close to railroad— 
$30 to $40 peracre. Buy of owners. MYRON CON- 
VERSE, 504 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Rich Rusk Co, Lands Ow2e™ direct. on easy 


terms. Edeal dairy- 
creamery country. Write FLAMBEAU RIVER 
LUMBER COMPAN Y, Station H, Ladysmith, Wisc. 
Misseurs Corn Belt—200 acres, well im- 
it broved, equity 910.000. Rich coal deposit worth 
=e money. Helen C. Lodge, 411 Ohio St., Sedalia, Ma. 

















N T. LOUIS County, Minnesota, dairy and 
a {rucking lands fully described in our literature, 
Wolyt is sent free. ARNOLD, Land Com'r, 520 
olvin Bldg., Duluth, Minnesota. 





tions, and mostly without rain. The third 
cutting of alfalfa will soon be ready to 
put up, but will not be very heavy, owing 
to the dry weather. Some hog cholera 
around, Pastures were about dried up 
before the rain, and are not starting very 
fast. New wheat is selling for from $1.10 
to $1.15 per bushel; old corn, 70 cents. 
Cattle on pasture are looking well.—W. J. 
Adams. 

Lyon County, (nw) Towa, Aug. 5th.— 
Light shower this morning. We have put 
up the finest hay crop we ever harvested. 
Oats are threshing out around 40 to 50 
bushels, and are weighing out well. Some 
of our hay went more than two tons to 
the acre. Corn in this neighborhood is 
not suffering, but along the river it needs 
rain.—R. A. Jefferis. 


ILLINOIS, 


Montgomery County, (c) IL, July 23d.— 
The weather is hot and dry. Corn is fir- 
ing badly. One small shower since June 
26th. Threshing is in order. Wheat is 
making from 3 to 7 bushels; oats from 30 
to 50, mostly 33 to 37. There will be a 
small acreage to wheat this year.—James 
A. Tester. 

McHenry County, (nc) Ml, Aug. 4th.— 
Weather for two weeks has been extreme- 
ly hot; several days over 100; also very 
dry, with only local showers. Small grain 
all cut and a good average crop. Thresh- 
ing in full blast, and threshers report a 
good yield. The corn crop looks good, but 
a general rain is needed just now. Some 
pieces look extra good, some very poor, 
owing to the low land on which planted 
and the cold, wet spring. With average 
rainfall from now on, the corn crop will 
be a good one, as the growth is fully up 
to normal. We have an enormous hay 
crop. No disease among the stock. Pas- 
tures just fair. Lots of silos being put up. 
A. S. Norton. 

Warren County, (we) Tll., Aug. 3d.—- 
We had half an inch of rain today, and 
one and one-half inches last Monday, af- 
ter one of the most severe hot and dry 
spells we had for many years. Corn would 
have been ruined if we had had any wind. 
Threshing commenced, and oats yield is 
ilght. We threshed one field of wheat, 
and it made 3 bushels per acre, and one 
field of barley made 40 bushels per acre, 
The hot weather was very severe on hogs 
and work horses. Some of the corn was 


blown down pretty bad. Old corn is 75 
cents per bushel; oats, 35 cents, and 
wheat, $1.15.—Carl Christensen. 

Iroquois County, (ec) Ill, Aug. 4th.— 


Oats threshing going on thruout the coun- 
ty; the general average of oats over this 
county in former years was 30 bushels, 
but conservative grain men are confi- 
dent that the average this year will be 
about 40 bushels; some fields are going as 
high as 50 and 60 bushels. Oats are extra 
good quality. Big hay crop put up, of 
extra good quality; selling in the field at 
$10 a ton. George Gregory, three miles 
northeast of Watseka, cut thirteen acres 
of tame hay, getting 45 loads, of 1,900 
pounds to the load, or nearly three tons 
to the acre. Corn doing well; is not hurt 
much for lack of moisture, but the hot 
sun is causing it to curl some. Had some 
rain Monday night and Thursday; show- 
ers all over the county; could stand more. 
Not much alfalfa raised, but two good 
crops have been cut. Price of wheat, 
$1.27; oats, 39 cents; corn, 77 cents; rye, 
82 cents. Weather still pretty warm.— 
M. C. Higgins, 

Tazewell County, (c) Ill., Aug. 4th.— 
Weather is cooler, but it is still dry. Corn 
is commencing to suffer; it needs a rain 
badly, for it is tasseling out and forming 
ears. Wheat that has been threshed av- 
eraged from 10 up to as high as 30 bush- 
els to the acre. Oats are turning out 
fairly well. There has not been much of 
them threshed yet. Meadows and pas- 
tures are all turning red from the awful 
dry spell.—Wm. J. Hess. 

Whiteside County, (nw) Ill., Aug. 4th.— 
Harvesting all done, and threshing has 
commenced. Wheat is going from 10 to 
20 bushels per acre, and oats 35 to 50. 
Haven't had any rain since July 3d, and 
corn is firing badly. Pastures are drying 
up. Lots of timothy being threshed, and 
it is turning out good.—J. S. Johnson. 

McLean County, (c) Ill, Aug. 5th— 
The extreme drouth is still unbroken in 
this immediate locality, altho there have 
been showers around us. Corn is hurt 
now, some of it badly; but many fields 
have withstood the drouth remarkably 
well. Oats are yielding 40 to 60 bushels 
of fine quality. ‘The shortage in grain 
cars has about put the grain men out of 
business at this station. Pastures brown; 
gardens all. dried up. Corn will take 
damage rapidly from this time on, as it is 
now in tassel.—W. H. Boies. 


MISSOURI, 


Andrew County, (nw) Mo., Aug. 4th.— 
Early corn is in roasting ear stage, and 
wil make a fair crop. Late corn will need 
rain by the 15th, or it will be very short. 
The large hay crop is all well housed. 
Threshing well along; wheat made from 6 
to 12 bushels; it will test No. 2, and run 
61 pounds; oats made 25 to 40 bushel, all 
No. 2. Wheat is worth $1.12 from the ma- 
chine; corn, 80 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 

Daviess County, (nw) Mo., Aug. 4th— 





satisfaction. Well-made doors, 


that fit, built-in bookcases, sideboards of 
good design and colonnades of right pro- 
portion—these are the things that count. 


WOODWORK 


** The Permanent Farniture for Your Home.”* 


CuRTI 


Stand by Your Decision 


Make your home the best you know how. 
Don’t sacrifice comfort and permanent 
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The 
has been used in good homes for fifty years. You can see all Curtis 
CURTIS designs in the bigCurtisCatalog at your lumberdealer’s. Conpenien 
He will probably have some Curtis Woodwork itself. Remember ‘sahcone 
that you can know it by its trademark— CuRtiS 1357 $7 
Look for it. S. Second Street 

B REE Clinton, lowa 
Home ks — F a ( Without obligation, please 
Our home books—“‘Better Built Homes,’’ $800 to $3000; “* Home- 
like Homes,” $3000 up. “Attractive Bungalows’’—contain 
house plans and Curtis designs. your choice on the CN ee LEN 
coupon today. 
The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau aioe 
1357-1457 S. Second Street Clinton, lowa seeeeeneeneescmensereceeseenes 
Tne Makers of CURTIS Woodwork Guarantee 
Complete Satiafaction to its Users. | R.E.D. 
“We're not satisfied unless you are. « Bie Ede cccceccecccoceneccsssocosaccosesccesees 
DO icciccccrcoes State. 











Weather very dry, and no signs of rain. 
Water for stock is getting scarce in some 
localities. Wheat averaged 22 bushels; 
selling at $1.10. Oats averaged 35 bush- 
els; selling at 40 cents. Eggs, 18 cents; 
butter, 25 cents. Some are doing a little 
plowing, but the warm weather and the 


dry ground are working against such 
work. About all the threshing is done 
around here. Corn tasseling. Heat in- 


tense.—J. O. Metcalf. 
Harrison County, (nw) Mo., Aug. 4th.— 


Wind blowing a good gale from the south; 
not quite so hot; had a good rain the 31st 
of July and the Ist of August: only local 


showers. The corn was suffering from the 
heat and drouth; a good many white tops 
in the corn fields. The heat was doing 
more harm than the drouth. Hay was put 
up in good shape; a few not done. Thresh- 
ing being done; wheat and oats good qual- 
ity; wheat, $1.10 per bushel.—S. Meredith. 
KANSAS. 

Atchison County, (ne) Kan., Aug. 4th.— 
Can not make a very favorable report to- 
day, so far as corn is concerned. No rain 
since the latter part of June, tho we have 
had no hot winds until yesterday and to- 
day. Lots of corn that will not make any- 
thing. Some late corn may make some- 
thing yet, if we get rain right away. Pas- 
tures all dried up. Hay all up except 
wild hay. Will have to begin feeding 
stock soon. Threshing is about completed 
in this neighborhood. Upland wheat was 
not very good, some going as low as 7 
bushels per acre; worth $1.17 to $1.24 per 
bushel.—H. F. Covert. 

Saline County, (c) Kan., Aug. 5th.— 
Threshing almost done. Most of the wheat 
is of good quality; selling today for $1.17 
per bushel. Corn needing rain very badly; 
will not make more than half a crop if it 
does not rain in a few days. Most of the 
county has had only half an inch of rain 
since June 26th. Some first crop alfalfa 
seed has been threshed; it is of good qual- 
ity, but is making only about a bushel to 
the acre. Plowing progressing slowly, on 
account of dry, hot weather. Most of the 
stock is in good condition.—W. F. Greene. 








JOX TERRIER PUPPIES—Black and 
white—pure bred and beauties. Males, $5.00: 
no females. Morsk COoLLiz KENNELS, Oxford, Ind. 


Wheat and Rye 


Choice Seed for Fall Sowing 
We have the best stocks for many years. New 
crop, just harvested from fields that show a fine 
profit and will make you money. Descriptive circu- 
lar and samupiecs free. 
Defiance Wheat (benrded)....... per bu. $1.60 





Turkey Red Wheat (bearded)..perbu. 1.506 
Red Cross Wheat (beardless)....perbu. 1.60 
Common Winter Rye.....,.... perbu. 1.30 
Monster Winter HKye........... perbu. 1,40 


Bags free and on cars at Des Moines. 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept. D-2 
Des Moines, lowa 





The Gade 4 Horse Power 
BINDER AND 


ALL PunPose ENGINE 


Direct Air Cooling 
No Water or Fans 
Simplest engine on the mar- 
ket and best paying piece of 
machinery for the farm. Will 
save your crops without kill- 
ing your work borses. At- 
tachments furnished for any 
binder, Same engine does 
all other farm work. Get 
this engine at once before 
harvest arrives. Full infor- 

mation on request. 
GADE BROS. MFG. CO, 
ENGINE DEPARTMENT 
lowa Falls, lowa 













200 Las. Compiets. 


Piease Take Notice 


From February 1, 1915, to August 1, 1916, we sold 
over 32,000 acres of our land to 25 different people. 
Could we have possibly made that kind of a record 
if we were not offering a bargain? Let us send you 
our Sales Record Sheet giving a list of our purchas- 
ers’ names, their addresses, and acreage purchased. 
Some of your friends may be among them. We still 
have 30,000 acres of this good, rich, mellow, alluyial, 
cut-over land, level as the Illinois prairies, both 
drained and in the process of being ditched out, free 
from rocks, hills and gumbo, not north, not south, 
but in the happy medium, having the advantages of 
each without their drawbacks, in the very center of 
the United States, accessible to towns, railroads and 
markets, for sale in tracts of 40 acres up, only W% 
cash, 10 annual payments end 5% Interest. Let us 
send you full information about our proposition, and 
come see the craps on improved farma adjoining 
dand. Address Dept. F, HIMMELBERGER-HARKI- 
BON LAND SELLING CO., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 








DON'T FAIL TO ATTEND 
THE NATIONAL TRATOR FARMING DEMONSTRATION 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, AUGUST 14-18 


Travel via 


The Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


This will be one of the season's greatest events. 
It is free and everyone is wel . Thed tra- 
tion Jasts for five days and shows all the latest and 
most improved methods of plowing, harrowing. disk- 
ing, seeding, harvesting, threshing, etic. It will bea 
great educational treat, and everyone interested in 
agriulture can get first-hand information regarding 
the different type of farm tractors and what they 
can accomplish. 

For further particulars, apply to Ticket Agents. == 


FOR SALE—1| HAVE A GOOD FARM 


of one hundred and sixty acres in Martin Co., Minn., 
on lowa state line—soll is of the best and well tiled, 
improvements fair—which I will sell below its value 
on good terms to the right party and give possession 
March 1, 1917. E. COLLINS, Tipton, lowa. 


FOR SALE—i60 ACRES OF LAND 


in Bremer county, lowa, two miles from Samner. 
Well improved, high state of cultivation; never been 
rented, Write to owner, AUGUST BLUME, BR. F, 
D. No. 4, Sumner, lowa., 


IOWA FARMS The best corn land, $70 to 6130 


peracre. Get large list. Spauld- 
ing & O'Donnell, Elma, Howard County, lowa. 


250 IOWA FARMS FXO™ #50 to S125 


per acre. 
F. L. JONES LAND CO., Creston, lowa. 




















CHOICE 820.ACKE FARM, 2+ miles from 
town. Well improved; best of seil. 
RICHARDS BROS., Willow Lake, South Dakota. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Sept. 19—W. B. Bonnifield, Ottumwa, Ia. 
Oct. 17—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
Oct. iF. Cc. Barber & Sons, Skidmore, 
Mo. 
Oct. 18—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Salls, 
lowa. 
Oct. 19—Arne Luckason, Kensett, Towa. 
Nov. 16—J. Y. & W .W. Parkhill, Sig- 
ourney, Iowa. 
Nov. 21—Krizer Bros., Eddyville, Iowa. 


Nov. 23—N. J. Smith, Tama, lowa. 


Nov. 28—Hunter & T hompson, Dike, Iowa; 
sale at Cedar Falls, lowa 

Nov. 2s—Carl Sparboe, Ellsworth, Iowa. 

Nov. 29—Fricke Bros., State Center, Iowa. 

Dec. 5—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, lowa. 

Dec. 12—Drey Bros., Early, Iowa. 

Dec. 13—Frank L. North, Vail, lowa 

Dec. 19 and 20—Annual Breeders’ Omaha 
Sale C. A. Saunders, Manilla, lowa, 


Feb. 21-22—lowa Short-horn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, bull sale, Des Moines, lowa. 

Mar. 13—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Mar. . Wm. Herkelmann, EF lwood, lowa, 


Mar. J. A. Daniels and E. E. Owens, 
W ‘thie amsburg, Iowa. 
Mar. 2s—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 
Mar, 29—Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 
lowa. 
ANGUS. 


Oct. 3—Stoner Bros., South English, Ia. 
Oct. 4—Breeders’ Sale, at South Omaha; 
Hal T. Hooker, Manager, Maryville, Mo. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 

Sept. 19—W. B. Bonnifield, Ottumwa, Ia. 
Sept. 2 H. W. Deuker, Wellman, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—S. B. Wenger, South English, Ta. 
SHORT-HORNS, JACKS AND JENNETS 

Aug. 2—C. L. Gay, Rockford, Il. 
PERCHERONS. 

Tisserat, Perry, Iowa. 

HEREFORDS. 

Berry & Son, Mt. 


Oct. 3—PDPeter 


Sept. 1—A. A. Vernon, 


wa 
Oct. 12—J. A. Shade, Kingsl« lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


Sept. 20—P. W. Weber Denison, Iowa, 

Sept. 29—W. N. Shank , Worthington, 
Minn. 

Oct. 3—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, 8S. D. 

Oct. 16—I2. FE. Handley, Carroll, lowa 

Jan. 3—lIliko Gruis, George, Iowa. 

Jan. 4—Vhillip Sauter, George, lowa. 


Jar i—Philip Sauter, George, lowa. 

Jar »—4 stopher Herbert, Rock Rap- 
ids, lowa 

Jan. 5—A. FE. Mallory, Hampton, Iowa. 

Jan. 8—F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 
Minn 


Jan. 9—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 


Jan. 10—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Jan. 11—F. W. Knapp, Worthington, 
Minn 

Jan. 12-——-Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 

Jan. 1 Redenius Bros., Rushmore, Minn. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS. 
Aug. 9—I1. L. Faulkner, Jamesport, Mo. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
- Ek. C. Forrest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
tt. 12—E. C. Forrest & Son, Miles, la. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Oct. 11—Alden Anderson, Story City, Ia. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES 


ROUNDS’ CHESTER WHITES. 

This has been a decidedly favorable 
year for Mr. M. H. Rounds, of Le Mars, 
Iowa, breeder of Chester Whites. We 
found, upon a recent visit to the herd, 
the best lot of pigs by odds that Mr. 
Rounds has ever raised, and there are 150 
of them. These, together with the fifteen 
fall boars, have all received the double 
treatment, so that they are safe to go 
anywhere. The fall boars are very growthy 
—have lots of bone, and are large, tho 
not fleshy. They are a plum good lot. 
Medal, the first prize Sioux City winner, 
is looking fresh and vigorous. He and the 
other herd boar, Prince Dexter, are the 
sires of all of*Mr. Rounds’ own breeding. 
Besides these, Mr. Rounds has added sev- 
eral sows to his herd of new breeding, 
drawing from Missouri, Nebraska and 
Minnesota, and is therefore in a position 
to furnish boars to his many old custom- 
ers, not related to those previously bought 
from him. Gold Mine has been in the 
herd so long that he can now be spared. 
To those looking for a tried sire with a 
show record, and that has made good as 
a breeder, they would do well to buy 
Gold Medal. Note Mr. Rounds’ card on 
another page of this issue, and if inter- 








ested, write him.—Advertising Notice. 
LOG CABIN DUROCS. 
Mr, H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Iowa, 


proprietor of Log Cabin Herd of Durocs 
—begins a card with this issue, offering 
spring and fall boars. Mr. McCaffree has 
built up one of the good herds of the corn 
belt. Persistent care, careful mating and 
selection, have been his watchword. No 
one visits this herd but goes away feeling 
that he has learned something. The herd 
has been a source of profit since its be- 
ginning. Just now, Mr. McCaffree would 
be glad to tell Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
about some fall boars he has to offer, 
and also early spring boars. Crimson 
Gano, a splendid son of the much-talked- 
of Crimson Wonder Prince, and Model 
Critic, a show boar by the first prize 
Golden Model 30th, are the herd boars 
and the sires of most of the stock offered. 
The herd is a place to go to get a boar 














of scale, symmetry nad character. No 
better or more popular blood lines are to 
be found than here. In short, the herd is 
up to date. Write Mr. McCaffree' at onec 
and get the pick of his splendid bunch.— 
Advertising Notice. 


KAHL’S CHESTER WHITES. 


Few breeders can offer boars from a 
champion that weighs almost 1,000 pounds 
—from the fact that there are but a very 
few of them. Mr. E. H. Kahl, of Ger- 
mania, lowa, has one of them, in: Chicka- 
saw Kossuth. Some think that Chicka- 
saw Kossuth has no superior. Be that 
as it may, he is certainly a wénderful 
hog. Mr. Kahl has fifteen fall boars, all 
by Chickasaw Kossuth. He also has 
twenty-eight spring pigs by the same 
sire. The balance of the 108 spring pigs 
are by Highland Model and Best Regards. 
The former was a first prize boar-at three 
of the big western shows last year, in- 
Guding Des Moines; the latter is the sire 
of a number of first prize winners. Mr. 
Kahl is also offering fifteen yearling and 
two-year-old sows, bred for September 
and October farrow. Nearly all are daugh- 
ters of Chickasaw Kossuth, and bred to 
Highland Model. We might add that the 
Highland Model boars offered are mainly 
out of daughters of this big champion. 
Mr. Kahl will also sell his yearling boar, 
Fancy Boy. He is a son of the first prize 
Joy Boy, and out of Gaffey’s Fancy, by 
the first prize Straight Goods. Mr. Kahl 
has a high-class herd, as is well known 
to many of Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 
Those in need of stock will do well to 
visit or write him soon. The bred sows 
are a choice lot, and with the scarcity that 
exists, they will not stay there long. 
I.ook up the announcement.—Advertising 
Notice. 


FRENCH’S BELGIANS. 


When it comes to producing Belgians 
from every mare on the farm, Belgians 
with scale, and that can win and have 
won in the big shows, one has pretty 
nearly got to give it to Mr. R. F. French, 
of Independence, Iowa. This is the place 
to go to see what America can do in the 
way of turning out the finished product in 
comparison with what Belgium has done. 
Colts from weanlings up are numerous on 
Mr. French's farm, from the fact that his 
mares are all ri Lising colts regularly, and 
at the same time performing the entire 
work on his large farm. We recently saw 
last spring’s two-year-old stallions of his 
own breeding, that weighed 1,950 pounds. 
And they are good enough to win any- 
where. Mr. French is a thoro horseman. 
At the outset, he imported the cream of 
those offered by the leading breeders of 
Belgium, A lot of these mares are to be 
found on the farm today, with big, lusty 
colts at their side. Young stallions and 
mares are being offered from weanlings 
up. And, notwithstanding the fact that 
breeders and importers generally have 
marked prices up materially, Mr. French 
is maintaining prices on a level with those 
of former years. It is evident from the 
very satisfactory sales that have been 
made during the recent spring nionths, 
that buyers are appreciative of both Mr. 
French's horses and his prices. The stud 
will be represented at the Iowa State Fair 
this year, as usual, with productions from 
the farm. Don’t forget to look up Mr. 
French at the fair. You will find him a 
most pleasant man to meet. He loves his 
horses, and it is a pleasure to him to 
show them to those interested.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


BEAVER VALLEY HOLSTEINS. 


If looking for a young Holstein bull 
with a milk record back of him, call on 
the Beaver Valley Farm, at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. We recently paid this farm a visit, 
and learned that the herd is progressing 
splendidly. The present herd bull, and the 
sire of the young bulls offered, Dutchland 
Colantha Hangerveld Lad, has an enviable 
record back of him, his dam being one of 
the many notable cows sired by Pietertje 
Hengerveld’s Count De Kol, who is the 
only sire of the breed having three daugh- 
ters with record above 32 pounds of butter 
each in seven days. The dams of his sire 
and grandsire each have more than 100 
A. R. O. daughters. Among the dams of 
the young bulls offered are such cows as 
Rosie De Vries Colantha, a 25-pound 
cow with a certificate from the Iowa State 
College at Ames, for high production in 
the Benson Test Association. A daughter 
of hers was first at the Iowa State Fair a 
few years ago, and she also won first at 
Minnesota, in a ring of twenty-nine. She 
was but one of the many winners shown 
from Beaver Valley Farm that year, the 
only year the herd was exhibited. We 
might add that another valuable young 
bull has been recently added to the herd, 
in Heilo Johanna Banostine, from Mr. 
Irwin’s noted herd, to be used on daugh- 
ters of Dutchland Colantha Hengerveld 
Lad. He comes from a line of ancestors 
rich in butter production on all sides. Hol- 
stein bulls such as Beaver Valley Farm 
is offering should be in demand. Note the 
advertisement on another page of this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 

KILDEE’S DUROCS. 

Mr. J. A. Kildee, of Osage, Iowa, begins 
a card with this issue, offering Duroc 
Jersey boars for sale. Mr. Kildee has been 
very successful this year in bringing out 
a fine lot of pigs. The striking feature is 
their great size. We are safe in saying 
that they have more scale than any Mr. 
Kildee has previously raised. The herd 
has been on the upgrade for some time. 

Ayear ago, Mr. Kildee was fortunate in 
getting hold of the big boar, Golden Mod- 
el’s Choice, a full brother to the noted 
champion Grand Model. He is a boar of 
great scale and natural fleshing qualities, 
Also in service in the herd is Golden Won- 
der, a splendid Waltemeyer bred boar, got 
by the first prize Long Wonder, and out 
of the great sow Golden Queen 34th, that 
was the first prize senior yearling at the 
Nebraska State Fair, and who defeated 
the grand champion Golden Queen 35th. 
No Duroe carries a more aristocratic. pedi- 
gree, and the boar is all one could well 
expect. He has been used in the herd 
now two years, and is for sale. He will 
be priced low for a boar of his class. One 
of the best litters we saw in the herd is 





by Golden Wonder and out of Tattletale 
Again—eight pigs raised from a fitter of 
eleven farrowed. One of the boars is a 
genuine topper. Lots of character and 
length. Also a top litter is by Golden 
ag s Choice, and out of Crimson Beau- 

» by Van’s C rimson, Crimson Beauty be- 
da litter sister to Van’s Wonder, grand 
champion boar at the Minnesota State 
Fair. She was in the young herd that 
won at the Iowa, Minnesota and North 
Dakota state fairs. A letter to Mr. Kildee 
will bring full information regarding the 
boars offered.—Advertising Notice. 

GRIMES BROS.’ DUROCS. 

Messrs. Grimes Bros., West Union, Ia., 
begin their advertisement with this issue, 
offering Duroc Jersey spring boars. They 
also have a few fall boars of late farrow. 
Grimes Bros. are the boys that sold over 
seventy Duroc boars and gilts last fall 
and winter, to Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
that lived in five states, and without a 
dissatisfied customer. Their pigs have 
not been crowded this year. In fact, more 
flesh would bring them more money. How- 
ever, the prices they ask make them look 
mighty cheap. There are two March 
boars by Johm’s Orion Again, that are 
very lengthy, with good, strong backs and 
Hone; and if we mistake not, they will 
make grand, good, big boars. Four boars 
of another March litter, got by Gano 
Wonder, and out of a Crimson Wonder 
Again sow, contains two that are the $50 
to $100 kind in any other herd, They are 
extraordinary. Lulu Wonder 5th, their 
best brood sow, has eight even, good pigs 
by Sunkist Model. Four are boars, and 
for April pigs they class very high. A let- 
ter to the boys will bring detailed infor- 
mation. They are conservative in’ their 
statements. They are people you will en- 
joy doing business with. Read their card, 
—-Advertising Notice. 


WEGTER’S DUROCS. 


Mr. H. E. Wegter, of Sheldon, Iowa, 
begins his card with this issue, offering 
young boars for sale. Altho feed has been 
scarce this season, Mr. Wegter has given 
his pigs a liberal allowance, and the re- 
sults have been gratifying. He has some 
November and December boars that are 
just mighty good. To those wanting 
something with a little more development 
than a spring boar, these will fill the bill 
admirably. They are all by Big Colonel, 
a worthy son of the noted King the Col- 
onel. And if spring boars are wanted, Mr. 
Wegter has them that will please our 
readers, and at a moderate price. Good 
boars have been in constant use in this 
herd, which, together with liberal feed 
and good care, have brought Mr. Wegter 
results. The herd has been treated with 
the double treatment for the prevention of 
cholera. Note Mr. Wegter’s announce- 
ment in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


AN OVERLAND SIX AT $925. 

This is the announcement of the Willys- 
Overland Co., of Toledo, Ohio, in a double 
page advertisement in the center of this 
paper. The new Six is called the ‘‘85’’ 
Six. It has 35-40 horsepower motor, 116- 
inch wheel base, 32x4 inch tires, canti- 
lever rear springs, auto-lite starting and 
lighting systern, vacuum tank fuel feed, 
electric control of switches on the steer- 
ing column, the same as in previous Over- 
land models. It is a long stroke, snappy 
motor, easy to handle, economical in fuel, 
the body design very attractive, and the 
Willys-Overland Co. want you to go to 
your dealer’s and look this Six over. In 
addition to the new Six at $925, they also 
announce a new Four at $795. It has 35 
horse power en bloc motor, 112-inch wheel 
base, 32x4-inch tires, cantilever rear 
springs, and the balance of the features of 
the Six, in equipment. A very handsome 
catalog, telling about these two Overland 
cars, has been issued, and the Willys- 
Overland Co. will be glad to have you 
write them, addressing your requests to 
Dept. 801, and their catalogs will be 
promptly supplied. They point uot that 
1,000 cars a day which their factory now 
produces, has made it possible to make 
these two cars at the low price announced 
—and they ask your judgment on the cars, 
as they are satisfied that the closer you 
investigate the cars and what they will 
do, the more you will be pleased there- 
with.—Advertising Notice. 


TABER LINED SILOS. 


Some interesting information is given 
with regard to the Taber lined silo, in 
the special advertisement of the manu- 
facturers, the Taber Lumber Co., of Dept. 
64, Keokuk, Iowa, on our back cover this 
week. This silo is a wood stave silo, but 
the staves are boiled in creosote oil, and 
the circle door frame and the doors are 
also boiled in creosote oil. The claims 
of the manufacturers are that the acid- 
proof lining keeps all moisture and juices 
of the corn away from the staves, so that 
they do not shrink nor swell, and that it 
eliminates to a large extent frozen silage. 
Besides the special lined feature of Taber 
silos, they also have a double anchoring 
system, for which patents have been ap- 
plied, a center inside expansion steel re- 
inforced hoop, one inside wood rim, and 
galvanized steel octagon roof, made of 
open hearth steel. The booklet which 
they have issued gives details with re- 
gard to the Taber lined silos, and why 
they are thoroly satisfactory silos to buy, 
and the Taber Lumber Co. will appreciate 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers’ writing them 
for this booklet. Just ask for their silo 
book, and any questions you may wish to 
put to them will be promptly answered, 
and their literature forwarded. The men- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer will be heartily 
appreciated by the Taber Silo Co. as well 
as ourselves.—Advertising Notice. 

GOODYEAR AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 

One of the most popular automobile 
tires of the year is the Goodyear Cord 
tire. This tire costs a little more than 
the ‘ordinary tire, but it gives a lot more 
mileage, and it gives riding qualities such 
as no ordinary tire can possibly give. A 
good many farm buyers as well as town 
buyers are using Goodyear Cords now, 
but if they do not want to pay the price 
of a. Goodyear Cord, they can obtain a 
very satisfactory tire in the Goodyear 
All-Weather, Non-Skid tread, or in the 


GASOLINE — KEROSENE 


One of 


the most important 
points in connection with the 
purchase of a tractor, is to 
obtain one of the RIGHT 
SIZE for the farm on which 
it is to be used. The Flour 
City is made in 4 sizes. Tell 
us the size of your farm and 
we'll give you more informa- 
tion on this point, 


KINNARD-HAINES CO. 
858 44th Ave. No, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BSORBINE. 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is an 
ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 
[NON-POISONOUS} 

. Does not blister or remove the 
hairand horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.00 a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for mankind re- 
duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Milk Leg, 
par ag ny pire t a few drops required at an appll- 
bottle at dealers or delivered. 


". Fi YOUNG, p u. , 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mase. 


MI NERA 


VAB 










Tnuse 
over 















$3 Package aranteed to give yo ny = — 
back. ooh Poche e sufficient for ordinary 
EOY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., a. Pitabure, Pe. Pe. 








STEEL WHEELS 


For your Farm Wagon, so |) 
to make it a Low-Down, in- 
stead of having to do your 
work over the sides of a hign 
wheeled wagon. No dry loose 
wheels. More and easier 
work done. 

Send re for free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 
Box 16, Havana, Ill. 


—_—- — - ——sae 


ELEVATORS 


Big, heavy steei chains inside 
and Portable Elevators. 


BeAbines 


Before buying get our 
Free Crib Plans and Free 
Catalog. Write 


HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 
PEORIA, Dept. 10 ILLS. 
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One of the 


Goodyear plain-tread tires. 
tires is that 


ial features of Goodyear 
they are over size, 
rim cuts. The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. have branches all over the country, 
to supply their tires promptly and to give 
service They will be glad to tell you 
about their tires, and about the service 
which goes with "Goodyear tires.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

CORN CRIB PLANS FREE. 


The Portable Elevator Mfg. Co., of 812 
E. Grove St., Bloomington, Ill, have is- 
sued some very attractive corn ‘crib plans 
and specifications, which they offer to 
send free to those who are interested in 
putting up a new crib or remodeling an 
old crib. They are makers of the well- 
known National Giant steel outside ele- 
vator, and the National Giant inside ele- 
Vv: utor, and you can obtain some very in- 


spec 





teresting booklets descriptive of these 
two elevators, on request. This company 
have been making elevators for a good 


many years, and their two styles of ele- 
vators enjoy a splendid reputation. Some 
of the reasons why they are good ele- 
vators are given in their advertisement on 
page 1071, and they will be glad to have 
you look it over carefully.—Advertising 
Notice. 


FISK TIRE SERVICE. 


To see whether you have the right air 
pressure, inspection of the front wheels 
for alignment, in short, complete service, 
is given absolutely free by the Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., who have 
branches at seven or eight different points 
in Towa, and in all 125 direct branches in 
the United States. If you are on a long 
trip, and are having tire trouble, and 
don’t know just what the reason is, just 
drop in at a Fisk branch, and their serv- 
ices are free. A complete list of the Fisk 
ranches, and full particulars concerning 
free service, as well as concerning 
isk non-skid and plain tread tires, can 
be had by writing the Fisk Rubber Co., of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., or 911 W. Locust 
t., les Moines, lowa. Most of our read- 
now the Fisk tires by the red non- 
tread, as this is a distinctive mark, 
d this tire has become one of the most 
popuolr tires manufactured.—Advertising 





SHOES FOR WOMEN FOLKS. 


Tuct-one of the many attractive styles 
: which they make for women folks 


o1 iO 


i trated bv the Thomas G. Plant 
Co., of Boston, Mass., on page 1074. They 
issued an attractive booklet, giving 


Pull artic ars concerning these various 
stvle ‘d they will deem it a favor if 
our re adorn will send them a postal card 
or letter request therefor. For many years 
they have been makers of Queen Quality 
shor and they take a pride in their 
product. Their shoes are sold by a good 
many dealers in Iowa and adjoining states, 
and if you should happen to want a pair 
of shoes before you receive their booklet, 
they will deem it a favor if you will ask 
your dealer to show you their Queen 
Quality shoes.—Advertising Notice. 


CUSHMAN ENGINES. 


Ore hundred and ninety pounds for a 
four horse power engine is certainly light 
weight. This is the weight of the Cush- 
man engine, and when this engine is 
equipped with Handy Truck outfit, it still 
weighs only 375 pounds, making a most 
handy portable engine for light power on 
the farm. The Cushman engine is throttle 
governed with Schebler carburetor, runs 
quietly and steadily, and has proved a 
thoroly satisfactory engine for all kinds 
of farm power. The larger Cushman en- 
gines are also of light weight, and the 
manufacturers have issued some very in- 
teresting literature which they will be 
glad to send our readers on request. 
Kither a postal card or letter request will 
bring it.—Advertising Notice. 


A MOTOR POWER one GRADER 
AND CLEANER 


The Manson-Campbell Co., of Dept. 
AG-1, Detroit, Mich., have just equipped 
their’ we Il known Chatham mills with gas- 
oline engine power, so that the work can 
he done by gasoline instead of hand pow- 
er, If you have a small engine, it can 
be utilized. If you do not have, the Man- 
son-Campbell Co. can sell you the com- 
mete ontfit. Their mills have been on 
the market for a good many years, and 
they are recognized as reliabel and satis- 
factory. They invite Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to look up their advertisement on 
page 1078, and to write them for full par- 
ticulars concerning this new power mill. 
A very attractive booklet giving full par- 
ticulare has been issued.—Advertising No- 
ice, 

BUY TRADE-MARKED COLLARS. 

The next time you buy collars, ask your 


dealer to show you the Arrow soft collars, 
made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., and 
handled by practically all dealers. These 
collars sell at 15 cents each, or six for 90 
cents. They have bands that are stiffened 
With hair cloth, so that they do not 
Wrinkle or sag. They make a very com- 
fortable collar, and one which lots of the 
young men on the farm, as well as the 
older men will appreciate. See them at 


your dealer’s.—Advertising Notice. 


MORE ees MITCHELL AUTO- 
MOBILES. 

Further information concerning the new 
Mitchell automobiles is given in the ad- 
Vertisement of the Mitchell Motors Co., of 
I acine, Wis., on page 1070. They particu- 

larly desire that Wallaces’ Farmer read- 


a interested in buying an automobile 
U8 year, look up this advertisement, and 
ask for the very complete catalog with 


reference to Mitchell cars which they have 
issued, “Kither a postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring it.—Advertising Notice. 





; A. & J. CG, Johnson, Lynnville, Iowa, are 
ffering Poland China boars and sows for 
panes that should interest discriminating 
“rhegg “de They are among the very best 
'g type Polands the Wallaces’ Farmer 





representative has seen anywhere.—Ad- 
Vertising Notice, 











and they are free from , 





HORSES. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 





LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


A Large and Choice Collection 
of Stallions, Mares and Colts 


for sale at all seasons of the year. 
Correspondence solicited, Cata- 
log mailed upon application. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, _—‘Fairfax,*lowa 
8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 


B ELG i A hr rt 


for sale. Both toate and 
home bred. Our large farm is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, independence, fa. 
Good View Stock Farm 


Fifty imported and home bred registered English 
Shire, Belgian and Percheron stallions and mares, 
mostly Percheron, of the ton type, good colors and fine 
individuals; also some Percheron mares in foal and 
colts at side, and fillies. Prices reasonable and stock 
O. K.  E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, Decatur County, lows. 



















Reg. Percherons 


89 heavy $ and 4-yr.-old stallions, 68 rug- 
ged 2-yr.-olds. Can spare 25 reg. mares. 
24 reg. Belgian stallions. Priced worth 
sie the money. Fast trains. 

FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, Iowa. 


35 Shetland Ponies For Sale 


All ages, colors and sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 
all good quality. Ponies at Jamaica, lowa. Address 
J. C. THOMPSON, Perry, lowa, or LES- 
THR WYCHOFF, Jamaica, Iowa. 


ARANK LL. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions and mares. Al! ages at reasonable prices, 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


PPL 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted show 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 15 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ond produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them, They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J, LEAHY, 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen - Angus 


Young bulls for sale; two Prides, one 21 months old 
and one 23 months. Both highly bred, one especially 
good. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes. Herd 
headed by Quintin of Oakworth 160078. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 
Angus Bulls For Sale 


A number of good bulls of choicest breeding for 
sale at reasonable prices. 
Also breeder of Shropshire sheep. 


H.H. REED, Marengo, lowa 


Tobin Stock Farm Angus 


Herd headed by Black Star 2d 121291, sire of prise 
winners, and witb a prize winning ancestry. 

Bulls for sale. 
BRANN & MOORE, 











Willlamsburg, lowa 











Memphis, Mo. 





CHESTER WHITES. 


M. H. ROUNDS, LE MARS, IA. 


BRExDER OF LARGE 


CHESTER WHITES 


Have for the thrade 150 spring pigs, of which the 
top boars are offered; also 15 big growthy fall boars. 
Herd headed by the first prize Gold Medal 
27023 and Prince Dexter 29953. We have 
the best pigs we ever raised. Everything immuned. 
Gold Medal fs for sale. Guaranteed every way. 

Address as above. 


Kahl’s Big Chester Whites 


Fifteen fall boars to offer by the 1000 lb. champion, 
Chickasaw Hossuth, and the tops of 108 spring 
pigs by same sire and by the first prize High 
Model and Best Regards. This is all big smooth 
stuff. Am also offering 15 top sows, mostly by 
Chickasaw Hossuth and bred to High Model 
for Sept. and Oct. farrow, and few open sows. 


E. H. KAHL, Germania, lowa 
VALE’S CHESTERS 


Herd one of oldest established in west, and the 
good type and quality that made the herd popuk> 
years ago is well fixed. Over 125 pigs forthis year’s 
trade. Inspection invited. Prices reasonable. 

B. R. VALE, Bonaparte, lowa 


O. 


Write for prices and circular. 














C and CHESTER WHITES Bred 
e + 80wSs and gilts; prolific. Pedigrees free 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Il. 








TAMWORTHS. 
We offer a choice lot of Oct. 
pigs in numbers and sex to 


TAMWORTHS 3.2% 
ey are great, roomy 


fellows and mostly area 4 Appalachian King and 
College Boy's Equal. Am also breeding a choice 
draft of sows for fall farrow to champion boars of 
the largest caliber, J, B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa. 








GRIMES BROS. DUROCS 


Spring boars to offer—prices, $25 to $35 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Sires: Gano 
Wonder, Sunkist Model, Model Taxpayer and John’s Orion Again. 


Let Us Know Your Wants 


GRIMES BROS., West Union, lowa 





Yearling Herd Boar Offered 


Golden Choice Lad 189955 


A strictly big type high clase boar and a sire of big 

mes. A boar that appeals to everyone who sees him. 
rs 4 top fall boars, ana a limited number of March 
boars by Golden Choice Lad and High Model Top. 


1. F. CLARK, Terril, lowa 


Crimson Wonder Prince 112321 


The largest and most distinguished Crimson Won- 
der boar living by Crimson Wonder Again and out of 

. 8 Queen. All who see him are enthustastic in 
his praise He is a wonder of this noted family. We 
have around 100 of his get that are by far the greatest 
lot of big boned, lengthy, high backed, dark cherry 
pigs we ever raised. Come and see this giant wonder, 


SPIES BROS. 
Beaver Creek, 


FOR SALE 


One Good Yearling Boar 
KING GANO AGAIN (92387 


and a number of fall and spring boars by I Am 
Golden Wonder 3d 166895. Priced to sell. 


HUNTER & THOMPSON, Dike, lowa 
WEGTER’S 
Duroc-Jerseys 


A good number of large, thrifty November and 
December boars for sale, all by Big Colonel by 
King the Col. Also plenty of spring boars, well grown 
and shapely, by Big Col. Crimson Gano and 
the noted The Principal 4th. Weare here to 
please. Kverything immuned. 


H. E. WEGTER, Sheldon, lowa 


DUROC SHOW BOARS FOR SALE 


I could now supply show boars for the under-a- 
year, yearling and aged classes. Come and see and 
you will buy. Most popular breeding. 

Madrid, lowa 


W. R. BENNETHUM, 





Minnesota 











Diamond FarmDurocs 
SHIPPED .€. 0. D. 


175 early spring pigs and 15 fall boars—the kind we 
like to send out to meet with approval or no sale. 

We are growing good big Durocs. Certain breed- 
ers have bought boars from us for five consecutive 


years. Weare —— for that class of trade. 
A. L. NEVILLE 
Aurelia, Cherokee County, Iowa 





KILDEE'S DUROCS 


A rare lot off young boars for sale; 
kKind—average weights August Ist, 160 lbs. each. All 
top breeding. Big because they are bred that way. 
Will also sell our big 2-year-old Golden Wonder 
by Long Wonder. For particulars, write 


J. A. KILDEE, Osage, lowa 
DeYoung’s Durocs 


are the big heavy boned kind. Stred by Cherry Orion 
King, King of Cols. A, and other noted boars. Al 
immune. Prices reasonable. Write or visit. 


A. J. DOYOUNG, R. 2, Sheldon, lowa 


LOG CABIN DUROCS 


Some all quality big young boars for sale of both 
fall and spring farrow. Siresa—Crimson Gano, Model 
Critic, John’s Orlon Again, King the Col. and I. F.'s 
King the Col. 

HM. A. McCAFFREE, 


the real big 








Janesville, Iowa 


Reeve Bros.’ Durocs 


Fifteen choice September boars for sale. Ali are 
by the prize winning I Am Golden Mode! 6th. 
Part of them are strictly big type—and show boars. 


REEVE BROS., Hampton, towa 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Thirty head to offer of early farrow. All sired by 
the big first prize state fair winner, Col. Critic, 
Strictly high class; 200 pounds and up. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa. 











Pleasemention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


AUCTIONEERS. 





Poland-China Boars 
and Sows 


We have for sale some excellent fall boars, and a 
few tried sows of the very best big type breeding, 
from such sires as Big Bone A Wonder, Halvor Boy 
and Long Big Bone, he by Big Bone. We also have 
225 spring pigs that are bred along the same lines, 
and are growthy and good. 

Farm pone town. Inspection invited. 

A. &J3.C. JOHNSON, Lynnville, Iowa 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 

independent with no capital invested. Every braneh 

of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 

for free catalog. 

Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, til. 





Big Type Sows 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred to farrow in August. Priced to sell quick. 
Also some herd boar prospects. Write, or comeg 
quick, if you want a good one—we have the goods. 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


Poland-China Bred Sows 


A half dozen choice summer yearlings for sale, 
bred to farrow in July. Alsoahalf dozen early fall 
boars. If in need 4 something good, write at once. 
w. s. AUSTIN Dumont, Iowa 
Pouann- -CHINA BOAR OFFERED—BIG 

WONDER 4th 242717. a great yearling of extreme 
ecale and smoothness. Can show his get. Sires, Big 
Type Wonder 2d, A Wonder A, Big Jumbo, Giant 
Standard Bearer and A Wonder. Also March boars 
that are full brothers. M. E. STONER, Albert Lea, 
Minn. Also breeder of milking Short-horns. 














EDDINGFIELD’S 


SHROPSHIRES 


Some show stock for sale and mostly from prise 
winning ancestry. 
Write if interested in buying the best of Shrops. 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


A Shropshire breeder writes me: 
“I have 600 sheep. The ones I got 
A from you are far ahead of others.” 
@ Weight and wool always count. 
4 183 rame forsale. Best go first. 


C. W. Chandler, Kellerton, la. 


Shropshires for Sale 


Forty registered. Best you can buy. Five hun- 
dred dollars takes them. Good ages, fine individ- 
uals. Come at once. 
PAUL JONES, 


The Best in Shropshires 


J.D.A. GREEN, Megr., R. 14, Oakland, Ill. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Southdown and Shropshire rams. 
Spring pigs of Berkshire, Poland-China, Duroc Jer- 
sey, Hampshire and Chester White breeds. 
Two Aberdeen-Angus bull calves. 
One Hereford bull calf. 
One two-year-old Clydesdale filly. 
FARM DEPARTMENT, 


Lowa State College, Ames, lewa 














Laclede, Missouri 














W. C. LOOKINGBILL 


Real Estate and Live Stock 
Auctioneer, Sac City, ia. 
22 yeara a dealer, 15 yoars « 
breeder. 14 years auctioneering, 
breed- 


Has 


Claim dates as early a8 
possible, as | cell nearly every day tn the season. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make big monsy. No 
other profession can be learned so quickly that will 
pay as big wages. Next 4 weeks term opens 
August 7, 1916. Are you coming? 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
8168 Walnut St., Mansas City, Mo. 


J, L. Mcllrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registered stock sales a speciality. 
Fifteen years experience in business. @ maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on ourfarm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


H. $. Allen, Chariton, lowa 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


DUHROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conducted sales in eight states the past season. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


MERRILL, IOWA. 


W. G. KRASCHEL i272255% 
MARK W. EDDY Lvestocx AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of Duroc, 


FONTANELLE, IOWA Jerseys and Short-horns 


0, $, JOHNSON Uv st0c« auctioneer 


TIPTON, 1OWA 


H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS ©2=42etELD, 


HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and bind a. 
Good herd heading material. Als 

some good farm bulls. Alsoa Dale bull 


weighing 2200 Ibs. 
ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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No Frozen Silage — Acid Proof 


A Wood Stave Silo— 
Silo staves boiled in creosote oil. 


Circle door frame and doors 
boiled in creosote oil—finest 
door and frame on the market. 
Acid-proof lining keeps -= 
all moisture and juices of 
the corn away from the 
staves. No shrinking and 
swelling. No frozen silage. | | 
Orders Shipped Same Day | 


as Received 


Reliable Agents Wanted Be Bese 
Write Dept. 64 , for Catalogue - ay Si 





Everlastin 
Non-Shrinkable 










AINED 
FSILO 








mew TABER LUMBER COMPANY f21122ss KEOKUK, IOWA 





SIL 


Storm Proof—Rot Proof 
Can’t Blow Down 


Double anchoring system. 
Patent applied for. 


8 cables with 5-8 turn-buckles 
and fastened with U-bolts to 5-8 
steel inside hoop. 
fastening ends of cables. 


Center inside expansion 
steel reinforcing hoop. 
One inside wood rim. 
Galvanized steel octa- 
gon roofs—made of gen- 
uine open hearth steel. 
Steel rods and heavy lugs. 


Special Red Silo Paint that 
sticks to the creosote. 
Brushes to apply lining 
and paint. 


This Silo is in a Class 


O 


Clips for 


by Itself 











SHORT.HORNS. 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


and a fow just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 

Sires, Merry Goods and Missie Sultan; 
great bulle—gieat sires. The latter sired Sultan 
Gooda, that sold for $8,000. Our 100 breeding cows 
are unexcelled. Our young bulls are high class. For 
particulars, address 
CAHILL BROS., Rockford, lowa 

Farm near Cartersville. 


A New Offering of 
Short-horn 
Bulls 


Year|iings—Roans and reds. 


For particulars, 
address 








J. A. BENSON 
Bo. Sth Ave., Sheldon, lowa 


NORWOOD FARM 
SHORT-HORNS 


Bulls for sale include six good ones, imported from 
Canada as calves, and of choicest Scotch breeding. 
Also breeders and importers of Ciydesdale and 
Percheron horses. 


Prices Reasonable 
Call or Write 


R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
353118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Mies Rameden bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull. 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls rede and roans 
and out of extra good Scotch dams 


PHILIP FUNKE, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growtby, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 
SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE “‘ecs* 

Lal 
1869 

Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr - 
old, bred te grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
JESSE BINFORD & SUNS, Marshalltown, lowa 


DIAMOND MEDAL 


by Diamond Goods; dam, Clara 59, by The 
Choice of All by Choice Goods ; 24 dam, Imp. 
Clara 58, heads our herd of Scotch Short-horns of 
Cumberiand and Sultan blood. Young bulls for sale. 
HENRY STENBERG, Elmore, Minn. 











Greenfield, lowa 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





SHORT-HORNS. 


SHORT-.HORNS. 


HOLSTEINS. 











SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Fourteen sired by Cumberland'’s Roys! 24, Max- 
walton Aviator, Victor Favorite 84 and Proud 
Marshall Imp. of the Rosemary, Broadhook, 
Lavender, Narcissus and Princess Royal families. 

Moans and reds of first class type 
and quality. 
Prices reasonable. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


Breeders of Popular Strains of 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


We are offering two roan Scotch yearling bulls that 
are real growthy—ready for light service. We also 
have eix September and October bull calves that 
eclipse any we have previously raised. Herd headed 
by Golden Sultan 398216 and Victor of 
Wayside 24 323764. 

High class yearling Shropshire rams for sale. 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Dairy Short-horn Herd Headers 


During Next Thirty Days at Belle Vernon Herd 

Home of three world’s record cows and an imported 

herd header. Records from 8,000 to 15,000 pounds. 
Residence in town. 

H. L. COBB & SON, 








Independence, Ia. 


Straight Goods 348304. 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, is 
the 2400 lb. Scotch bull heading Countryside 
Farm herd of Short-horns. A good lot of young 
bulls for sale by him—reds and roans. 
We also breed 
high class Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


ROAN GHIEF 385255 


Our Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


Sire, Wampum of Wayside; dam, Lady Commander 
by Sittyton Sort, a grand Jow down thick bull full of 
Scotch character. Also a 14-months son of his of 
Dorothy tribe; dam by Carter's Choice Goods. Few 
others alittle younger. Popular bulls, modest prices. 


A. T. JONES & SON, Everly, lowa 


SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our herd of Short-horn cattle. The 
females in the herd are representatives of the best 
Scotch families. Young stock by Selection and 
other noted sires forsale. Farm adjoina town. 


G. H. GEORGE, Monticelle, Iowa 














RHYNAS &WELLS 


STOCKPORT, IOWA 


Breeders of High Class 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Our herd numbers 150 head, and comprises the best 
of Scotch and Scotch topped sorts, High class sires 
of popular scotch breeding in service. Inspection 
invited, 


Short-horn Herd Bull For Sale 


will sell my Scotch herd bull, Excelsior 
370180, a dark roan four-year-old of good blocky 
type, sired by Choice Sultan 2d. Also several good 
sons of Excelsior and some good cows bred. 
Farm adjoins town. 


G. F. GRUSS, 
Three Red Scotch Bulls 


One calved Aug. 24, 1915; one calved July 20, 1915, 
and the other calved April 3,1915. All sired by our 
herd bull, Crusader 885486. They are good bulls. 
Come and see them. 

DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Iowa 





Greenfield, lowa 





10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


fired by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 
Maine Valley Short-horns 


Est. 1872. Herd headed by Scottish Secret 387130, a 





Rudd, lowa 





Scotch show bull, and the sire of excellent young 
bulls of the Crulckshank Victoria, Lovely, Matchless 
and Raspberry families. LENO H. ROLLINS, (Suc- 


cessor to Jordan & Dunn) Central City, lowa. 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 





Laurens, lowa 


Holstein Bull Offered 


First ¢175 check takes bull whose dam has made 
yearly record tenth from highest in U. 8., leading all 
Holstein cows in lowa Cow Contest. She also led all 
cows for two consecutive years, and calved 3 times 
in two years. Her daughter has record 22d from 
Wighest yearly recordin U.S. Bull's sire is sire of 
the leading cow of the Testing Association of lowa 
last year. 

ELTON CARRISON, 


HOLSTEIN GALVES 


During July, Aug. and Sept. I will have 40 head of 
high grade heifer calves sired by Colombo Aaggie 
DeKol, and about the same number of bull calves 
sired by Aaggie DeKol 3d Sir Kaan. They will be of 
no kin, and all out of practically full blood cows. 
These calves will be well marked and around a week 
old. Will make a price on them of $15.00 each, crated, 
while they last. First draft takes them. Wil! accept 
orders subject only to previous sale. 

ELGIN, ILL 


DAVID J. WELCH, Dept. W, R. 3, 

Dutchland Colantha Hengerveld 99772, sired by Co 
lantha Johanna Lad, who has 71 A. R. O. daughters,7 
with records of over 25 Ibs. in 7 days and whose dam 
is a 27.94 lb, daughter of Pletertje Hengerveld’s Count 
DeKol, is at the head of the BEAVRR VALLEY FARM 
Hexp of Holstein-Friesians. The herd contains about 
50 cows. many with A. R.O. Records. The male pro 
duct of this bull bred to these choice cows 1s offered. 
Every bull is well grown, straight, sound in health 
and worthy to head the best herd. For prices write, 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, R. No. 5, CEDAR FALLS, OWA 


‘ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHAY BHROS., Waterloo, lows 


Four Holstein Bulls 


Two now ready for service. Our own breeding, from 
choice record cows; all registered and fine individu 
als. Write us today. 

FAIR GROUND FARM, 
A. I. Smith & Sons, Mt. Ayr, lowa 


Osage, lowa 














JERSEYS. 





D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Several solid reds sired by Duke Vellum and out 
of some of our best matrons. Two outstanding 
whites by our great Scotch bull, Roan Victor X 10401 - 
289825. Also a few Short-horns. Come or write. 
IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 


Breeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 
Durhams), Percheron, French Draft and 
Morgan horses. Stock forsale. 


Polled Durham Bull 


Red November yeorling, a young Mary, and a good 
one. Sire has three polled sires; dam has four. 
L. 8. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, Ia. 











ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 


Island and American Bred 


We have some extra good yearling bulls and younger? 
for sale, most of them sired by Eminent’s Combina- 
tion 78240, imported, and all from our high testing, 
big producing cows. Farm adjoins town. Come an 
see them or write for price list. 


ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, 
RED POLL. 


PLEASANT HILL FARM RED POLLS 


Am offering a few toppy yearling bulls and he/fers. 
A 17 months bull {s the equal of any we ever raised. 
All are by Dafter, our 2500 lb. show bull. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac Ceanty, Miren, lows 


Oskaloosa, lowa 

















